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SPECIAL NOTICE 

The Eighth Conference of FRIENDS’ UNION 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR will meet at the 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., ¢he 
13th of Eighth month, 1894. 


The Committee of Amnaqenens desiring to have 
all the subjects presented in their various aspects, 
invite Friends to contribute ad eg on any phase of 


N ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE STOCK- | 
holders of Swarthmore College will be held 
at Friends’ meeting-house, ce and 15th 

streets, on Third-day, Third month 13, at 2p m. 
Gro. W. Hancock; Secretary. 


MARRIED COUPLE, FRIENDS, WOULD 
like two unfurnished rooms with board in a 
quiet family and good location. Address D., 
Box 170, Lansdowne, Pa. 


NE OR TWO PERSONS CAN | SECURE BOARD 
in Friends’ family in Tioga. Address F., 
" __ Office. of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
) OSITION WANTED —COMPANION OR GOV- 
erness by young lady, Friend ; six years’ ex- 
Address H., this Office. 





perience. 





ANTED.—ON FARM NEAR CITY, CAPA- 
ble man for - rdening and poultry. Good 
chance for right party. Address a of 

INTELLIGENCER AND JounsaL. Philadelphia, Pa 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
families. Office, 608 N. street, 
nna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


GENERAL LINE OF FRUIT TREES, 
SHADE TREES SeaWormny rants 
CATALOGUE FREE ON 


ON APPLICATION. 
8. C. DcCOU, Nurseryman, 


WEST MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON Co., NEW ” JERSEY. 











Philanthropic Labor, or make propositions or sug- 
fifteen minutes in reading. All to be received 
~ the undersigned not later than the Ist of Fifth 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York. 
Third month 5 5, 1894. 

School, City, Warrants 

and County ** St? 
r cent. income and over. Also, SCHOOL BONDS 
© investments that are so safe yield as good an 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 
Hundreds of People 
Souvenir Views of the World’s Fair. 
I have contracted with the best-known pnblish- 


oo in regard to future work. No paper to ex 
month. J. W. HUTCHINSON. Chairman, 
mak next to Governments as to Safety, yield 6% to 6% to 
income. We will gladly furnish fall information. 
are seen daily waiting their turn to get 
| ing house in Chicago for bound volumes that are 





—_— ae 8 aoe qrauae, oe. ee seene 84 4 by 10% a 
orocco, ustrations, 
John Faber Miller, Norristown, Pa. One-half Morocco, * . 450 
ASE | Silk Cloth, - ins el 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 104 - athe eee 
Counties. Paper Boards “ * 1.00 


CHAS. E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Seana. 


A Woman’s Reason 


Generally rules the average man in matters 
pertaining to domestic affairs. Having once 
tasted Ingram’s Blended Coffee 
| the housewife is sure to rule the average man to 
the extent of sending Two Dollars and receiving 
in return 


“Divisions in the Society of Friends,” 


BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. aE 
26 N. SEVENTH Sr., Phila. 


Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 
ceuts. For sale by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
Will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of the price. 


FOR RENT. 
A First-CLass ROLLER FLOUR MILL WITH FEED 

AND Saw MILL attached, all in very best order. The 

mill has all new machinery of the most approved 

kind and can do good work. No mill more conveni- 

ent or handy to operate ; has use of railroad siding, 

and is in very esirable neighborhood. For in- 

formation address or call on 

WM. HUGHES, 

Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


Seven Pounds of 
Fine Blended Coffee 


at her railroad station where the 5-cent package 
stamp can be used. And a 2-cent stamp will 
buy her a Souvenir Slipper. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 


Real Estate, Fire Insurance. 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia, 


Wills, Estates, Trusts. 


A brief compedium of the law as to wills, descent 
of real estate, etc., will be sent free to any address 
upon application’ to the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Tenth 
and Chestnut streets. Also a map of the city of 
Philadelphia, 28x40. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The next regular meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room, 15th and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Third 
month 12, at 8 o’clock. The subjects for con- 
sideration will be : 

1. Review of Chapter V., Volume 3, “ Jan- 
ney’s History of Friends.” 

2. Sketch of the life of Wm. Allen, by Emma 


Particular Attention given to the care of Real Estate. 
Rents Collected. Real Estate for Investment. 


LOWELL and HARTFORD. 


Best Grade of Ingrain Carpet. 
All Wool. 





Sg; lyf fis iam tne SIXTY CENTS. 
whoo "| BENJAMIN GREEN, 


All persons interested are invited to be 
present. 





33 North Second Street, Philad’a. 








uu 
warthmore 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 


1893. Fuli College Courses for young men and you 
women, leading to Classical gineering, Scientific, 


and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, | 


and libraries. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good 
g um ; ees 

pils are admitted when 

For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 
George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


ever a vacancy occurs, 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all special 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


—— ; 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
h courses preparing for admission to any coll 
rnishing a good business education. e schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1898. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school b is 
under the care of Friends, and 
on ‘ 7 about 30 ate from New York. For 
cata e al a. a ress 
Oe TRAN LIN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secre ‘ 
Glen Cove, tone ittend. 


ists ; 


or 


Swarthmore Grammar School. | 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding | 
College preparatory. 


and Day Pupils of both sexes. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


’ . 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Board 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeti 
= an i ad 
tary arrangements. cellent co: ictors. 
Prepares for business or college. "Frealthfully and 
=~] located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN eg | 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


. The present build- 
, and perfect - 


Practical House and Sign Painter, | 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | WOUuSEAND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
"ee Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


ELLIS. ot iaenst og, 12 N.10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors | 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 W 


care; moderate charges; | 
vocal culture; music. | 


school 
pleasantly located | 


School for both sexes under the care | 


~ cos WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2205 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


| Telephone 4036. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


- FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


‘To make wa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For a New Line 
of Spring Goods 
| we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


|markably LOW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 

8 F. Bi LDERSTON. — a M. BALDERsToN. 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 

Capital (subscribed), . $500 
— (paid in), . . 220,000.00 | 
| Undivided Profits,. . . 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | 
| made on —wy and Approved Collateral. Surety | 
entered for A nistrators and others. The Com- 

also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annUm. 


| JosepH _R. RHOADS, President. 
| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RosBerT Morris EAR y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

i Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, ward 8. Sa 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, E 


; per Shapley, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, ood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. 5 " 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., OIN’TI. 
The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The llelos 
Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Open all the ; 
‘The Revere, Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


team Heat. 
Gal 


The Pennhurst, on 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAM ES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg 





‘Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NorTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 


X. 

A rebellious will is the principle of evil in each of us, 
and the anarchy produced by this false dominance is the 
cause of all that falseness which we call sin. 

CAROLINE Fox. 


Caroline Fox, a gifted English writer, was born at Falmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1791. She was the child of distinguished parents, distinguished 
not only by ‘their fine old Quaker lineage, but by the many beautiful 
qualities which belong to large hearts and minds. Her father, Robert 
Were Fox, was a celebrated scientist and inventor, a man of remarka- 
bly strong character, and her mother, a most valuable woman, was the 
daughter of Robert Barclay, of Burg Hill. Her tather’s house was 
greatly frequented by men of learning, and her historian says, “ the 
English world of thought to-day owes much to men whom Caroline 
Fox called friends.” In the delightful journal of her life, published 
under the title of “ Memories of Old Friends,’’ will be found glimpses 
of many noted people. The Carlyles, the Sterlings, John Stuart Mill, 
Charles Lamb, Wm. Wordsworth, Tennyson, the Hallams, and many 
other distinguished names. She died in 1871. 

The editor of her journal says: ‘ Caroline was born and continued 
a member of the Society of Friends, in which body her family have 
always occupied a foremost position, and she exemplified to a remark- 
able degree those charming qualities of simple purity, love of learning, 
and utter regard for truth, which are some of the more strongly marked 
features of that community.” 


O TINY, cheerful star, that, riding up the sky, 

Dost speak to me of hope, when hope would die, 

Least light among the host, a simple, nameless one, 

Yet steadfast in thy place as kingly sun, 

Perchance e’en one of those whereof wise men have said 

The light may still shine on, though star be dead,— 

Oh, teach me to be glad a humble place to fill, 

With purer, homelier faith, and constant will! 

Teach me that life is good when sweetly, nobly aimed, 

That love is all in all, though stil! unfamed. 

Let me, ambition-duped, not fail at last to leave 

E’en one small ray behind for those that grieve. , 
—Ray Wehlmeer, in Christian Register. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 


Very frequently in articles in this paper is used the term 
‘« Inner Light,’’ to represent the light of Christ, instead 
of Divine light, Divine indwelling or immanence, and as 
itsexpression is increasing amongst us, I call attention 
thereto, and subjoin an extract upon the subject from a 
paper respecting some of the early Quakers, prepared by 
one recently passed from among us, which is very clear, 
and I believe there will be an advantage in its perusal by 
some of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
especially among the younger portion. H. M. L. 
Philadelphia, Second month 27, 1894. 


‘«T saw that Christ died for all wen, and was a pro- 
pitiation for all men, and had enlightened all men and 
women by his divine and saving light.’’ (George Fox.) 
To preach this Divine Light as in the heart of all was the 
especial work of George Fox. By this his position 


among the great reformers of the Christian Church be- 
comes a positive and clearly defined one. 
We hear much nowadays in this connection, the words 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1894: 








{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No, 1112. 


‘¢ The Inner Light,’’ and so great an authority as Ban- 
croft has said, ‘‘ the Quaker has but one word, the Inner 
Light,’’ but he wisely adds, ‘‘it is the voice of God in 
the soul. .”’ But I have never been quite content 
that these especial words, ‘‘ the Inner Light,’’ should be 
accepted as the Shibboleth of the Quaker. I turn in vain 
over the many hundred pages of Fox’s Journal, Penn’s 
select works, and through Barclay’s ‘‘Apology ’’ for those 
words, and do not hesitate to say that neither Fox, Penn, 
nor Barclay applied to the Divine Teacher the words 
«¢the Inner Light.’’ For an zaner light would bea light 
born from within, evolved out of man’s own inner con- 
sciousness, taking its color from his social or educational 
environments—a varying and unsteady flame, and apt to 
prove an uncertain, if not unsafe, guide. 

George Fox did.not preach sucha Light ; but what he 
did preach everywhere, on all fitting occasions, the Com- 
panion, the Guide, the Teacher, the Comforter of man, 
was the Light of Christ in the heart. He accepted in all 
its fullness for them, for himself, and for all Christians, 
the words spoken by their Divine Master to his sorrowing 
disciples: ‘‘ If I go away I[ will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever ; even the Spirit of Truth, whom ye know ; 
for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.’’ On this 
promise the distinctive faith and preaching of George 
Fox were founded. 

Said William Penn: ‘‘ That which the people called 
Quakers lay down as a main fundamental in religion is, 
that God, through Christ, hath placed a Principle in 
every man to inform him of his duty ; and toenable him 
to do it; and that those who live up to this principle are 
the people of God ; and that those who live in dishonor 
are not God’s people, whatever name they may bear or 
profession they may make of religion. This is their 
ancient, first, and standing testimony, with which 
they began, and this they bore, and do bear to the 
world.’’ Elsewhere Penn calls this principle ‘‘ the Light 
of Christ in man.”’ 


[In printing the above extract, sent us by our friend 
H. M. L. (which we think it proper to say is taken from 
the paper read a year ago by our deceased friend, Dr. 
James J. Levick, before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and recently published in the Society’s Maga- 
zine), we adda few remarks. The conception of the 
great truth that God imparts to his human creatures a 
saving spirit, or word, or light, is no new thing, 
and was not new as proclaimed by George Fox. He 
never claimed it to be a new thought, but only the re- 
vival, the reaffirming, of the Truth. But in what precise 
terms of language the thought shall be expressed is not 
easy to say, nor is it, we think, right or wise to attempt 
to say. From the earliest of the writers who present it, 
down to our own day, various expressions have been em- 
ployed. Some of these are so nearly identical in mean- 
ing with the term ‘‘ Inner Light’’ as to be practically 
undistinguishable from it. Thus Tertullian speaks of it 
as ‘* the deposit of an inborn knowledge,’’ almost pre- 
cisely using the idea which our friend Dr. Levick thought 
objectionable—that of ‘‘ a light born from within.’’ Ter- 
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tullian again calls it ‘‘ the light in himself ’’ [man]. Justin 
Martyr calls it ‘* a Divine seed sown in the hearts of all 
men,’’ and an ‘‘ implanted word,’’—both very beautiful 
methods of expressing the thought. Clement of Alex- 
andria varied the expression by the use of a great number 
of forms of language. We quote here from the recently 
published essay of Cyrus W. Harvey (a Friend of the 
body called ‘*‘ Orthodox ’’), a paragraph on this point : 

‘* With a diversity of expression never attained by 
any early Friends, he [Clement] calls this inward 
power the inborn witness; a pure and holy essence; an 
innate, original communion ; alight in all men ; the dew 
of truth distilled on all; the good that urges to salvation ; 
the living spark of the soul; the word rained down in 
every one ; the grace that brings salvation to all ; alight 
in the hidden part of man; the generative word ; the 
oracle that cries and preaches judgment to come,—all 
these and a hundred more give little idea of the abound- 
ing riches of these great works of Clement.’’ 

When we recall that Clement lived and wrote in the 


latter part of the second and early part of the third cen- | 
tury, and Tertullian at nearly the same period, we have | 
thus a very early beginning for these variant forms of ex- | 
It will be observed that Clement uses the lan- | 


pressjon. 
guage ‘‘the inborn witness,’’ corresponding as closely as 
possible to Tertullian’s** inborn knowledge,’’ and 
also ‘‘ the light in the hidden part of man,’’ a thought 
not distinguishable as to place trom ‘‘ the inner light.’’ 
And Augustine, in his ‘‘ Soliloquies,’’ 


etc., says of the ‘‘ beauty of ancient days ’’ that ‘* thou 
wert within.”’ 


To search through the writings of the Friends for all | 


the variants of the expression would be a vast undertak- 


ing, but even a brief examination will disclose many. 
George Fox used different expressions, and any one who 
will take pains to read his ‘‘ Journal,’’ and—if time 
could be spared for the purpose, the vast bulk of his doc- 
trinal works,—will find that thought again and again, 
sometimes in one form and sometimes another, yet al- | 


ways plainly to the same purpose. One of the earliest is 
that in his ‘‘ Journal,’’ where he speaks of the ‘‘ anoint- 
ing within man toteach him.’’ A little later he speaks 
of ‘* the unchangeable truth in the inward parts, the light 
of Jesus Christ ;’’ soon after, ‘the Divine light of Christ,”’ 
and a few lines further on, ‘‘ the perfect principle of God 
in every one.”’ 
version, ‘‘ the law of God in his mind,”’ and ‘‘ the inward 
law.’’ 
Christ’’ as the same thing as the Divine light. In the 
meeting with Captain Stoddard, he said to the company : 
‘“*Do ye not see the blood of Christ? 
hearts, to sprinkle your hearts and your consciences,’’ 
etc. And he adds this pregnant sentence, valuable to 


preserve and remember in our day: ‘‘ This startled the | 


professors, who would have the blood only without them, 
and not in them.”’ 
Robert Barclay’s leading term is ‘‘ Immediate Revela- 


*‘Apology.’’ But he, too, employs a great variety of ex- 
pressions. He speaks, for example, of the “‘ indwelling 
of the spirit,’’ ‘* the law of God put into the mind and 
written in the heart,’’ ‘‘the inward anointing, which 
teacheth all things,’’ etc., etc. And in his proposition, 
‘‘Of Universal and Saving Light,’’ he speaks of it as 
‘* this seed, light, or grace which the soul of 
man is capable to feel or apprehend,’’ “‘ this inward and 
substantial seed in our hearts,’’ ‘‘ this holy and Divine 


God,’’ etc. 
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where he uses the | 
striking and beautiful language, ‘‘ Too late I loved thee,”’ | 





See it in your | 


ot nike : oe | appeared tender. 
tion,’’ and he so entitles the second proposition of the | 





is so nearly the same as “ inner light’’ as not to be capa- 
ble of a distinction. 

William Penn’s expression, ‘‘ The Light of Christ 
within, God’s gift for man’s salvation,’’ (used in his In- 
troduction to George Fox’s Journal), is perhaps as 
full and satisfactory as any can be, yet it is but one of 
many forms of the thought. Fénélon called it the “ in. 
ward teacher.’”’ John G. Whittier calls it ** the interior 


| guide and light,” the ‘light of Christ within,’’ «the 


Divine immanence,’’ ‘‘ the inward light and word,’’ etc. 


| And Bancroft, varying the thought, as we have already re- 


marked, to a degree not practically separable from that of 


| Fox, Barclay, and of the early Christian fathers, uses ‘< In- 


ner Light ’’ instead of ‘‘ Inward.’’ Whether one adjective 


| is preferable to the other, or not, they must mean the 


same thing, as nearly as the mind can compass the idea. 
Whatever is inward, or interior, or within, as to the place 


| of its manifestation and apprehension and influence, is 


inner. The definition of ianer (Webster) is ‘‘ interior ; 
internal; not outward,’’ and ‘‘of, or pertaining to the 
spirit, and its phenomena,’’ and the citation is given from 
Milton : 
“ This attracts the soul, 
Governs the ier man, the nobler part.” 

In the poetry of Whittier the essential thought is 
again and again expressed. The verse of the Saint of 
Amesbury may be turned to always with confidence for a 
beautiful and clear presentation of the great Truth: 

“I pray for faith, I long to trust ; 
I listen with my heart, and hear 
A Voice without a sound: ‘ Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee: God is near!’ 
““O joy supreme! I know the Voice, 
Like none beside on earth or sea; 
Yea, more, O soul of mine, rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me, 
I know what God himself must be.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


My companion, with our carriage and a number of dear 
friends from Stanford, met us at North-east. Next morn- 


| ing, being the 4th of Eighth month [1815], Henry Hull 


and wife and the other Friends left us, and we set for- 


’ | ward, accompanied by our dear old faithful friend Trip 
He refers to Paul as serving, after con- | Mosher, who has been steadily with me for nearly two 
‘ | weeks past. 
In many places he identifies the ‘‘ blood of | rough country, and about one o’clock arrived at Ezra 


We traveled a turnpike road through a 


Donald’s, at a place called Canaan, near the west corner 
of the State of Connecticut. A few Friends reside here, 
and hold an indulged meeting, under the care of a com- 
mittee of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. After dining, 
I walked out alone, being deeply tried, even to weeping, 
for I felt lonesome, but tried to be patient and composed. 
At five o’clock we had a small but favored meeting there. 
Several Presbyterians and Methodists were present, and 
A young man named Spalding walked 
from the meeting with me, and was very tender in spirit 
and desirous of instruction ; said he had just begun to 
lead a religious life, but had not joined any society. An- 
other seemed to want to speak to me, but was so deeply 
affected that he could only press my hand significantly, 


| for his full heart forbade the utterance of words. 


Most of the Friends who live here are newly con- 
vinced. A few years ago, eleven of them, who had be- 


| come wearied of the formalities of the Presbyterians, 


= i. | separated from them, and met together for their mutua! 
seed and light,’’ ‘‘this inward and powerful word of | 


He calls it, too, ‘‘ this inward light,’’ which | 


edification. In these opportunities, they sometimes read 
the Scriptures, and sometimes sat in silence. After a 
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while, two of their neighbors, who had removed to Ohio, 
and there became convinced of Friends’ principles, re- 
turned to them, and found them ready to receive and em- 
brace the same views. They soon after applied to Nine 
Partners Monthly Meeting, and were received into mem- 
bership. My mind was turned toward the neighborhood, 
believing there is a tender seed in those parts ; but dis- 
couragements prevailed, and I saw no way to press 
through them, so as to appoint another meeting. Next 
morning, after lodging at John Camp’s, in a very poor, 
rough, rocky place, about four miles from Canaan, we 
proceeded on our way to Hartford. The country still 
hilly and stony, with here and there a pleasant village ; 


but in most of them I noticed large steeple-houses, or | 


places for worship, painted and finished off in an ex- 
pensive manner—exciting in my mind the painful reflec- 
tions that these costly buildings, and the maintenance of 
the priests are a grievous burden on the poor inhabitants, 
who appear beset to live comfortably in this sterile coun- 
try, without such oppression. 
of the free and glorious gospel of Christ be received by 
the rational family of mankind, so that all this darkness 
and needless expense may be done away, and the people 
be brought to the free teaching of the Spirit of Truth ! 
My heart mourns for the inhabitants of this land; but I 
saw no way open to appoint any meeting among them. 
After traveling about forty miles, we arrived at Levi 
Arnold’s, near Hartford. His wife Lydia is an approved 
minister—being the same person that signed the testimony 
of Providence Monthly Meeting concerning Job Scott, as 
clerk of that meeting. Next day, being First-day, the 
6th of Eighth month, we attended Hartford Meeting, 
which was small ; yet I found some openness for religious 
labor. Only a few Friends reside in this neighborhood, 
surrounded by Presbyterians, whose priests have so much 
influence over their hearers, that, though notice was cir- 
culated of our being there, yet very few of them came to 
our meeting. I felt much sympathy toward Friends, and 
then proposed to have a select opportunity with them in 
the afternoon. But they appeared indifferent about it, 
and no one seemed disposed to open the way ; perhaps 
one reason was that several of them intended setting out 
to go to the quarterly meeting at Nine Partners, to which 
they belonged. So I passed the afternoon at Levi 
Arnold’s, in pensiveness and discouragement, under an 
apprehension that the Friends who reside here do not suf- 


ficiently consider the importance of their standing firm | 


and consistent with their profession, in order to advance 
the cause and testimonies of Truth in that place. It was 
here that Richard Jordan! resided for four or five years, 
and some other Friends have done in like manner. It is 
a beautiful part of the country—fine, level, fertile land— 
three miles from the city of Hartford, on Connecticut 
river. 

Here Trip Mosher left us, in order to return to his 
quarterly meeting at Nine Partners. He had been our 
faithful pilot and agreeable companion for two weeks 
past, or upward. 
deeply engaged in concern for the welfare of his fellow- 


creatures and the promotion of the cause of Truth and | traveled through a barren, stony country, over rough 
righteousness. His heart seems expanded in the love of | 


the gospel, with great openness toward all, and especially 
the Presbyterians, among whom (as well as others) he 
often distributes books and pamphlets of a character 
tending 


fied. _ His wife deceased about two years since, and Trip 





{Richard Jordan, an eminent minister, b. in Virginia, 1756, d. 
in New Jersey, 1826. He lived at Hartford about 1804-9. ] 


Oh! when will the light | 


He is a valuable elder, and his mind | 





engaged in no particular business, he devotes himself to 
the services of Society, and loves to travel among his 
friends, and be usually employed in doing good, without 
being officious or burdensome to any. We felt a degree 
of mutual regret at parting.! 

7th. Having Elisha Gilbert for a guide, we set out 
early, passed through Hartford city, and crossed Con- 
necticut river on a famous bridge. Found the eastern 
part of the State less hilly than the western and not so 
stony, but the soil generally poor and thin. Traveled 
near fifty miles to Rowland Green’s, at Plainfield, and 
were welcomed by these kind Friends. In this day’s con- 
templative ride, my mind was filled with much love and 
good-will toward the inhabitants of this land. 

8th. In company with Rowland and his daughter, we 
visited the three families of Friends that compose Plain- 
field meeting. John Monrow residing here, and being 
convinced of Truth, with his family, the monthly meet- 
ing, out of tenderness and sympathy toward them, ap- 
pointed a meeting with them once a month—they living 


| near fifteen miles from any meeting of Friends—an ex- 


ample worthy of consideration in like cases. 

After visiting three families, we rode to Beriah 
Collins’s, in Rhode Island State, twenty-two miles. 
Next morning, after a religious opportunity with this 
family (the children mostly not members), in company 
with Beriah Collins and one of his seven daughters, we 
went about nine miles to Scituate week-day meeting. It 
was small, but satisfactory. Dined at Elihu Bowen’s, 
whose wife was sick. Had a meeting in her chamber, in 
which her tried state of mind was particularly ministered 


| unto; and a number of Friends being present, it was a 


profitable season. May the praise be ascribed to Him 
who gives wisdom to his humble, dependent children ! 

1oth. Attended Providence mid-week meeting. My 
mind much stripped and tried, so that I could scarcely 
refrain from weeping. At length, in much brokenness 
and contrition, testimony was borne to the Truth, in 
laboring to stir up the pure mind in the few Friends pres- 
ent to a more faithful dedication of heart to the Divine 
will and requirings, now in this time of outward peace 
and tranquility—that so the kingdom of Christ may be 
promoted in the earth, and the gracious designs of his 
calling us to be a spiritually-minded people answered. I 
was also led to caution Friends against worldly-minded- 
ness, and mingling with a business spirit, that involves 
the mind in pursuits after wealth, in order to make a 
show and appearance conformable to the vain customs of 
the world. I hope some of those present felt the force 
of some remarks that were made, in order to stir up one 
another to more diligence in attending religious meetings, 
and other duties. 

After dining with William Almy,? we set out toward 
New Bedford, finding it safest to stand resigned to go to 
Nantucket, notwithstanding I had hoped to be released 
therefrom. Passed through Warren and Bristol, consid- 
erable towns, and over part of Rhode Island, to Joseph 
Barker’s, at Tiverton, where we tarried the night. Next 
morning, after being detained by rain till ten o’clock, we 


roads, to New Bedford, where we were kindly received 





This and the previous allusions to Trip Mosher exhibit him as an 
interesting character. His work of distributing Friends’ books and 





E E ‘ -* | tracts is one of which too little is thought. ] 
to enlarge their views and enlighten their | 


minds—a service for which he appeared to be well quali- | 


[? William Almy, a prominent business man of Providence, was 
the son-in-law of the famous Moses Brown, having married his only 


| daughter Sarah. He was born 1761, died 1836. With Moses Brown 
now resides at the Nine Partners boarding-school. Being | 


and others he was one of the pioneer manufacturers of cotton goods in 
America. With them was associated for many years, Samuel Slater, 
one of the most skillful and ingenious textile manufacturers in the his- 
tory of this country.] 
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and courteously entertained by that wealthy, yet humble- 
hearted, hospitable Friend, William Rotch. 

12th. This morning we went on board the packet, 
Silas Parker, a Friend and seafaring man, being captain. 
The wind being calm, we sailed slowly on the glassy sur- 
face of the bay till near three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the wind sprang up fresh from the east, directly 
ahead of us, and the sky became overcast with clouds. 
We were now no more than a fourth part of the way to 
Nantucket, and could not reach the island by daylight ; 
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| 


vest. John Woolman’s faith, like the Apostle’s, is mani- 
fested by his labors, standing not in words but in the 


_ demonstration of the spirit,—a faith that works by love 
| to the purifying of the heart. The entire outcome of this 


and as a storm appeared to be gathering, the captain con- | 


cluded it safest to tack about and return to New Bedford, 
as he had no accommodations for lodging the passengers 
on board. So, with a brisk gale of wind, we had a pleas- 
ant sail back in about two hours, and we again put up 
with our kind friend William Rotch. 

3th. 


_ once owns and reveres it. 
| had so entered into fellowship of suffering with the Divine 


faith was love manifested in reverent waiting upon God, 
and in that untiring benevolence, that quiet but deep 
enthusiasm of humanity, which made his daily service to 
his fellow-creatures a hymn of praise to the common 
Father. 

However the intellect may criticise such a life, what- 
ever defects it may present to the trained eyes of theo- 
logical adepts, the heart has no questions to ask, but at 
Shall we regret that he who 


One, walking with him under the cross, and dying daily 
| to self, gave to the faith and hope that were in him this 


The Nantucket packet sailed this morning, but | 


I felt most easy to stay and attend Friends’ meeting at | 


New Bedford. In both forenoon and afternoon meetings, 
I had considerable service in the ministry ; the gatherings 


testimony of a life, rather than any form of words, how- 
ever sound? A true life is at once interpreter and proof 


| of the gospel, and does more to establish its truth in the 


of people were large and solid, and I felt satisfied in at- | 


tending them. 


| doubts than they solved. 


Next morning, I attended a meeting at Acushnet, ap- | 


pointed at my request. 
mind was led to treat on the doctrine of silent, spiritual 
worship and gospel ministry, in a peculiar manner. After 


It was not very large, but my | 


hearts of men than all the ‘‘ Evidences’’ and ‘‘ Bodies of 
Divinity ’’ which have perplexed the world with more 
Shall we venture to account it 
a defect in his Christian character, that, under an abiding 
sense of the goodness and long-suffering of God, he 


_ wrought his work in gentleness and compassion, with the 


meeting . understood there were several Methodist minis- | 
ters present ; and I was led to admire the wisdom and | 
goodness of God, in thus qualifying to bear testimony to | 


his Name and Truth. I hope it was a season of edifica- 


ter Mary, and Samuel Rodman and wife accompanied us. 


Plain. Considering the shortness of the notice, it was 
well attended ; and utterance was given to some views on 
education and forming the minds of children. It was a 
satisfactory opportunity. Lodged at Obadiah Davis’s. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


WHITTIER’S CHARACTER OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 
Extract from the Introduction prefixed by John G. Whittier to the 

Journai of John Woolman. 

Ir will not lessen the value of the foregoing extracts in 

the minds of the true disciples of our Divine Lord, that 


delicate tenderness which comes of a deep sympathy with 
the trials and weaknesses of our nature, never allowing 
himself to indulge in heat or violence, persuading rather 
than threatening? Did he overestimate that immeasura- 


| ble Love, the manifestation of which in his own heart so 
tion and instruction. Dear old William Rotch, his daugh- | 


reached the hearts of others, revealing everywhere unsus- 


| pected fountains of feeling and secret longings after 
In the afternoon, attended an appointed meeting at Long | 


purity, as the rod of the diviner detects sweet, cool water- 


| springs under the parched surfaces of a thirsty land ? 
| And, looking at the purity, wisdom, and sweetness of his 


| he walked with God. 


life, who shall say that his faith in the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit—the interior guide and light—was a mis- 
taken one? Surely it was no illusion by which his feet 
were so guided that all who saw him felt that, like Enoch, 
‘* Without the actual inspiration 


| of the Spirit of Grace, the inward teacher and soul of 


they are manifestly not written to subserve the interests of | 


a narrow sectarianism. They might have been penned 
by Fénélon in his time, or Robertson in ours, dealing as 
they do with Christian practice,—the life of Christ mani- 
festing itself in purity and goodness,—rather than with 
the dogmas of theology. 


every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 


the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of | 


my Father in heaven.’’ In the preface to an English edi- 
tion, published some years ago, it is intimated that objec- 
tions had been raised to the Journal on the ground that 
it had so little to say of doctrines and so much of duties. 
One may easily understand that this objection might have 
been forcibly felt by the slave-holding religious professors 
of his day, and that it may still be entertained by a class 
of persons who, like the Cabalists, attach a certain mysti- 
cal significance to words, names, and titles, and who, in 
consequence, question the piety which hesitates to flatter 
the Divine ear by ‘‘ vain repetitions ’’ and formal enum- 
eration of sacred attributes, dignities, and offices. Every 
instinct of his tenderly sensitive nature shrank from the 
wordy irreverence of noisy profession. His very silence 
is significant. The husks of emptiness rustle in every 


wind ; the full corn in the ear holds up its golden har- | science. 


- 


The underlying thought of all | 
is simple obedience to the divine word in the soul. ‘‘ Not | 


our souls,’’ says Fénélon, ‘‘ we could neither do, will, 
nor believe good. We must silence every creature, we 
must silence ourselves also, to hear in a profound stillness 
of the soul this inexpressible voice of Christ. The out- 
ward word of the gospel itself, without this living effica- 


| cious word within, would be but an empty sound.’’ ‘Thou 
| Lord,’’ says Augustine in his Meditations, ‘‘ communicat- 


est thyself to all ; thou teachest the heart without words ; 
thou speakest to it without articulate seunds.’’ Never 
was this divine principle more fully tested than by John 
Woolman ; and the result is seen in a life of such rare ex- 
cellence that the world is still better and richer for its 
sake, and the fragrance of it comes down to us through a 
century, still sweet and precious. 

It will be noted throughout the Journal and essays 
that in his life-long testimony against wrong he never lost 
sight of the oneness of humanity, its common responsibil- 
ity, its fellowship of suffering, and communion of sin. 
Few have ever had so profound a conviction of the truth 
of the Apostle’s declaration that no man liveth and no 
man dieth to himself. Sin was not to him an isolated 
fact, the responsibility of which began and ended with 
the individual transgressor ; he saw it as a part of a vast 
network and entanglement, and traced the lines of influ- 
ence converging upon it in the under-world of causation. 


_ Hence the wrong and discord which pained him called 


out pity rather than indignation. The first inquiry 
which they awakened was addressed to his own con- 
How far am I in thought, word, custom, re- 





sponsible for this? Have none of my fellow-creatures an | 
equitable right to any part which is called mine? Have 
the gifts and possessions received by me from others been 
conveyed in a free way from all unrighteousness? 
‘‘ Through abiding in the law of Christ,’’ he says, ‘‘ we 
feel a tenderness towards our fellow-creatures, and a con- 
cern so to walk that our conduct may not be the means 
of strengthening them in error.’’ He constantly recurs 
to the importance of a right example in those who profess 
to be led.by the spirit of Christ, and who attempt to 
labor in his name for the benefit of their fellowmen. If 
such neglect or refuse themselves to act rightly, they can 
but ‘‘ entangle the minds of others and draw a veil over 
the face of righteousness.’’ His eyes were anointed to see 
the common point of departure from the Divine harmony, 
and that all the varied growths of evil had their underly- 
ing root in human selfishness. He saw that every sin of 
the individual was shared in greater or less degree by all 
whose lives were opposed to the Divine order, and that 
pride, luxury, and avarice in one class gave motive and 
temptation to the grosser forms of evil in another. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


POSITIVENESS. 


WHEN we look on the vast field of creation we are im- 
pressed with the truth of the little we know of the illim- 
itable universe of life and being, or understand but in part 
the laws that.govern it, and the thought should be hum- 
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bling to every mind. In the records of the past history 
of our race, how many theories of creation and its attend- 
ant phenomena have been advanced and received as true, 
and as new facts and discoveries have been made, the 
proof is there is still more beyond. 

Equally true is it, under the same laws of growth and 
development, of man in relation to his spiritual life and 
intelligence. While we hold this truth to be self-evident, 
that there can be but ome truth, yet there is and has been 
in past ages a great diversity of theories and modes of 
worship due to a Supreme Being. And yet all thought 
they were right and could—as well as the various sects 
into which Christendom is divided now—assert, ‘‘ they 
know they are right,’’ an expression which, if too frequently 
used, indicates a superficiality of spiritual knowledge, and | 
when too positively asserted, gives evidence there is much | 
more they have not attained to in the knowledge of | 
Divine truth. The mark of the beast, the natural man, 
and the number of his name, is this positiveness of think- 
ing we know the whole of truth. In man’s humility his 
judgment is takenaway. He that believeth will not make | 
haste and come to a decision without sufficient evidence | 
of the nature and objects that claim his attention. Herein | 
is safety, for our judgment is just because we do not judge 
from mere outward evidence, or our preconceived opin- 
ions, but from a source that never fails. How much we | 
have need of this spirit of judgment is evinced by the | 
difference of views held in regard to the ministers, and | 
their labors in the ministry. The sower goes forth to | 
sow ; as in times past the seed falls some on stony ground, 
some by the roadside where the cares and business of this 
life may have packed the ground hard, and some among 
thorns and thistles. Doubtless most or all of our large 
meetings contain these different states, and it is improba- 
ble that any there present, even a minister, can to a cer- | 
tainty discern the conditions of all. Omniscience alone | 
knows those that are His, and who are the recipients of 
the gospel message. Often the audience are sober and 
attentive, but how many are edified, or see them- 
selves as in aglass for the moment, and straightway forget 





what manner of men they are. It sometimes is the case | 








that the minister is led to speak to one or more states 
present, and again it is well-known, opinions differ widely 
as regards the labors or service of a minister. How then 
can we assert that his labors are acceptable or edifying, 
when the minds of so few are known or expressed. 

It is true we read in the journals of Friends past and 
present, observations on the states of the meetings they 
attended, when all were baptized and edified, ‘‘ truth 
reigned over all,’’ etc., and other times whole meetings 
condemned as dead and unfaithful. Other ministers soon 
visiting the same were highly favored. Our discipline 
cautions that none should make too positive assertion of 
Divine authority, as the baptizing power that accom- 
panies true gospel ministry will give evidence of the 
source from which it emanates. We have abundant evi- 
dence that men do not receive the whole of Divine truth 
at once. It is a gradual development to the living Chris- 
tian servant from youth to old age, and it may be there 
is yet more beyond our present knowledge than we have 
yet attained to. Press forward to fields fresh and pas- 
tures green and beautiful, setting up our standard, ‘‘ Hith- 
erto has the Lord helped us,’’ leaving positive assertions 
about our opinions of the state of meetings or individuals, 
but let the truth open the way, and carry conviction by 
humility and watchfulness to the reality of our profes- 
sions. I.H 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 11.—THIRD MonrTH 18, 1894. 
MANY DISCIPLES TURNED BACK. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—It is the Spirit that quickeneth.—John 6: 63. 
Scripture Reading: John 6: 53-71; 7: I. 
Home Reading: John 6: 41-52. 
TEACHING. 


Feeling that there was a new and strange power in Jesus, 
and filled with the idea that caused them to look for an 
outward sign, his figurative language was a deep puzzle to 
the assembled multitude. But what figure could he have 
used that would more beautifully have expressed the ne- 
cessity for them to be partakers of his nature and of his 
spirit, than to say that they must eat his flesh and drink 
his blood ? That which we eat and drink makes up our phy- 
sical bodies, and it would seem a most rational interpreta- 
tion that he meant we must imbibe his spirit when he 
said, ‘‘drink his blood,’’ and that to ‘‘eat his flesh ’’ 
was simply to make our nature like unto his nature, gen- 
tle, meek, mild, holy, without guile, and dedicate our- 
selves, body and spirit, unto God. In other words, that 
we must de dike him if we would attain the salvation unto 
which he had attained. ‘‘ Do the will, and ye shall learn 
of the doctrine.’”’ 

Reading their thoughts, he realized that they were 
making a literal interpretation of his words and he ex- 
plained further: ‘‘It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing.’’ Still further he called their at- 
tention to his teachings by saying: ‘‘ The words that I 
have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life.’’ 

But he knew that they yet did not understand, for he 
said : ‘‘There are some of you that believe not,’’ and again 
reminded them that only those who were drawn by the 


| Father could come unto him, not all even of the twelve 


whom he had chosen. 

Their inability to understand these ‘‘ hard sayings’’ 
made many turn back and follow no more after him. His 
touching appeal unto the twelve disciples to know if they 
also would go away, must certainly develop in us a 
stronger spirit of ¢rust in the eternal Power when hard 
questions and discouragements beset us. Peter’s answer 


showed the tenderness of their love toward him, and the 
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earnestness of their effort to hold fast their faith in him 
without wavering, notwithstanding they could not com- 
prehend his meaning. In most, perhaps every life, there 
come times of great proving, when doubt assails, and it 
seems as though our faith must surely suffer shipwreck. 
At such times let us remember the words of Peter: 
‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we have believed and know that thou 
art the Holy One of God.’’ Then let us in humility pa- 
tiently wait, anxious only to be found worthy disciples. 

Shall not he that is faithful sooner or later receive the 
crown, which is eternal life? Let us not seek to destroy, 
because we are not yet able to understand, for in due time 
we shall reap if we faint not. 


A SEASONABLE MEDITATION. 


WE need to be continually carried back to the simplicity 
of religion as it is presented by the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. Their simple cere- 
monies have been developed into an elaborate ritual ; their 
simple laws into an elaborate code ; their simple teachings 
into an elaborate theology. There would be no harm in 
this if these elaborate human structures had not been sub- 
stituted for the earlier and simpler teachings, and accept- 
ance of them treated as essential to a moral and religious 
life, to acceptance with the Heavenly Father here, and to 
life with him hereafter. 

The religion of the Bible is very simple. 

What does it require? ‘‘ What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’’ This is the Divine code: justice, 
the law of conduct; mercy, the law of feeling ; humility 


and reverence—for the two are one—the law of the in- 
most spirit. 


But if one has not obeyed this law, what hope is there | 


for him; what plan of salvation? ‘‘ Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.’’ 
Ceasing to do evil, and turning to God for help in living 
righteously : this is the plan of salvation. 

But is there not some doctrine that is essential to sal- 
vation ; some creed that must be accepted ; some Gospel 
teaching in the New Testament, added to these teachings 
of the Old Testament? Yes, there is a creed ; here it is: 
‘« The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 


godly in this present world, looking for that blessed life | 


and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 
self; righteousness—that is, fair dealing with one’s neigh- 
bor ; godliness—that is, reverence toward God, and there- 
fore humility in one’s self ; and hope—that is, the expec- 
tation of a better knowledge of love and a better life with 
and in him: that is the creed, that is the theology which 
Jesus Christ came to teach. 

Holiness the law of life and character ; God’s good- 
ness the ground of salvation for the unholy; and Christ 
come to show what holiness is and where God’s goodness 
may be found ; how simple it all is !— Zhe Outlook. 


Wuart Christianity has done and may do still more 
fully, is to teach men that an observance of the golden 
rule really makes for self-interest, because, as the apostle to 
the Gentiles put it, ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself.’’ The 
whole tendency of modern life is toward a recognition of 
the interdependence of man.—V. Y. 7ridune. 


Sobriety—that is, control of one’s | 
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THE BRANCHES OF THE SOCIETY. 

Jesse S. WILSON, of Johnson City, Tennessee, well known to 
many of our readers, writes to Friends’ Review (Philadelphia), a letter, 
from which we extract as below. He mentions that the Review has 
been received by a member of his family for some years. 

IsOLATED from Friends as we are, we are thus enabled to 
keep posted in reference to the movements of one of the 
most influential branches of the Society. We are also 
favored to read the Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, and we are thus enabled to travel with another 
branch of the original Society. Thus, comparing the 


mental effusions of these two branches, we are often led 








| 


to wonder that the several branches of Friends, having so 
much in common, mode of worship, form of expres- 
ion, plan of procedure in meetings of business, and, 
withal, making such a high profession of spiritual guid- 
ance which we must believe would lead all the followers 
of Jesus into that beautiful harmony so well described in 
His characteristic prayer found in the 17th chapter of 
John: ‘* That they all may be one; as thou Father art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me,’’—in view 
of these things we are led to wonder that the several 
branches of this highly honored and influential society 
should treat one another so coldly, so austerely. 

Can we account for this want of Christian sympathy 
on any other hypothesis than that there is a lack of gen- 
uine Christianity among us? Is it not a reproach to our 
profession that we have not lived down the animosities en- 
gendered by a schism which occurred sixty-five years ago? 

It was formerly said of the Quakers, ‘‘ See how these 
Quakers love one another.’’ Is there not imminent dan- 
ger that the world will reverse this verdict, and exclaim, 
‘* See how these Quakers hate one another ?’’ 

No doubt these branches have departed somewhat 
from the original standards, but if creed was subordinated 
to character, they are not yet too far apart to worship to- 
gether. Is it too much to say that all would be benefited 
by rallying to first principles? It has occurred to the 
writer that one branch has relied too much on a sudjective 
religion evolved out of their own personal consciousness 
through the ‘ light within.’”’ Unlike those wise men who 
came from the East to Jerusalem, saying, ‘‘ Where is he 
that is born king of the Jews ?’’ they have remained in the 
East, the land of aspirations, depending to much on in- 


| spiration and to little on revelation, and in their eager- 


ness to exalt the Divine image in themselves have over- 
looked the great fact of the incarnation, that God in 
the person of Jesus has reached down the hand of sym- 
pathetic love to grasp the hand of lost humanity. 

And it has occurred to the writer that another branch, 
traveling in opposite direction, is so befogged in the 
masses of the letter that the cardinal doctrine of the early 
Quakers—the Divine Immanence in man—the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, is so obscured by the prom- 
inence of creed and dogma that the distinctive character- 
istics of the Society of Friends are rapidly disappearing. 

Even silent worship, to which Friends hold the ex- 
clusive right as the natural consequent of their faith in 
the headship of Christ, has had to give place to the pas- 
tor and his program. But we believe there are many 
Friends in the several branches who do not embrace nor 
enjoy these extreme views and new modes. If these were 


| to unite in Christian worship under the constraining in- 


fluence of Christian love, rebuilding again the walls of 
our Zion upon the ancient foundation, how the usefulness 
and effectiveness of the Society would be promoted, and 
the day hastened when the ‘‘ kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
Johnson City, Tenn. J. S. Witson. 
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THE PAYMENT OF SMALL OBLIGATIONS. 
Harper's Bazar. 

Few women, let us hope, are intentionally dishonest. 
The majority of women are fastidious in the conduct of 
their finances, shrinking from debt as from disgrace, and 
preferring to pay fully and honorably as they go. Yet, 
now and then one hears a wail of complaint from people 
who suffer needlessly because of the heedless manner in 
which other people keep them waiting for money which 
they have earned. A dressmaker said, recently, to one 
of her patrons: ‘‘ I am nearly frantic when I think how 
hard I worked and how late I sat up to finish Miss s 
graduation gown, and now I am afraid I will never be 
paid. I have waited six months for that bill, and I can- 
not get one cent, though I have almost begged for it, 
even offering to take it in instalments. I am distressed 
in these hard times, when everybody is retrenching, 
because people do not have so many new things, and 
others who have had them put off paying me.”’ 

On her way home the sympathetic customer thought 
about it, happening to know that there were no indica- 
tions of want or straitened means in the family of the de- 
linquent debtor, inferring that the thing was due to an 
ingrained indifference to paying for work when done. 
Probably there was at first a temporary inconvenience in 
settling the bill, and it was postponed for a day or two, 
and then the period lengthened insensibly, other credi- 
tors brought their bills, larger amounts were paid, and 
still the poor dressmaker waited and wondered, and grew 
frantic with worry, poor thing ! 

To defer even for one day the paying of the laundress 
who has acceptably finished her day’s work in your 
kitchen is, it may be, to force her to ask credit, grudg- 
ingly given to such as she, at the grocer’s shop where she 
deals, or else to send her children meagrely fed to their 
beds. People who have a comfortable balance in bank 
do not comprehend the straitened circumstances of the 
people who live from hand to mouth. 

Coal-bins filled to the overflow are a very different 
thing from coal purchased in the dearest way, by the pail- 
ful at a time, yet thousands of poor women can buy their 
coal only in very small quantities or go without. Think 
of being calmly told to wait till to-morrow for one’s wages, 
when neither stick of wood nor ounce of coal was on hand 
for the family fire! 

Apart from the inconvenience, embarrassment, and 
misery entailed by laxity in paying what one owes, espe- 


cially when the creditors are the poor, and the debts are | 


small, there is evident a serious lack of principle in per- 
sons who can comfortably continue in debt. 

Any lapse in the rigid honor which insists on meeting 
each demand and paying it in full at the moment of its 
maturity involves a loss of self-respect, and brings in its 
train a warped morality. 

There are few things more important in the education 
of children than the fostering in them the right estimate of 
personal obligation. The child should be enjoined against 
borrowing and begging in his small transactions. 
him be held to strict account and responsibility as to his 
management of his allowance. Fidelity here will tell in 


years to come, when his dealings are no longer small, but | 


affect great commercial interests. 


In the age that is going, dogma was regarded as the | 
quintessence of religion; in the age that is dawning, the 
spiritual attitude of the man, his frame of mind, his feel- 
ings with regard to the everlasting ground of things, will | 
be regarded as the essence of religion.—/acob Gould 
Schurman. 


| affecting the District of Columbia. 
Let | 





ATTITUDE OF THE HOUSE ON TEMPERANCE. 


A letter from Washington to the National Temperance Advocate, 
over the initials “A. M. P.” has the following details concerning the 
attitude of the present Congress,—particularly the House,—on Tem- 
perance. 


WasHIncTON, D. C., February 19. 

Tue Fifty-third Congress, so far as temperance legislation 
is concerned, is most unpromising. The corridors of 
the capitol are just now redolent with the fumes of 
whiskey and tobacco. Representatives of the distillers 
are here in force to urge the extension of the bonded 
period, and to antagonize the proposed increase of the 
tax on whiskey. Enormous speculative interests in 
whiskey are said to be involved in the final action of Con- 
gress upon the subject, whatever that may ultimately 
prove to be. 

In the first, or extra session of this Congress, Senator 
Frye, of Maine, again introduced in the Senate a bill to 
provide for a national Commission of Inquiry concerning 
the alcoholic liquor traffic. This bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which Senator 
Kyle, of South Dakota, is the present chairman. No 
action has as yet been taken by the Committee upon the 
Commission bill. Though this measure has been pending 
for twenty years before Congress, and has passed the 
Senate seven times, failing each time in the House, con- 
fronted by the open and covert opposition of the liquor 
men, the investigation of the liquor problem in its various 
aspects, as involving the national welfare, has meanwhile 
become increasingly important. The liquor men fear the 
light, and while they continue, as at present, masters of 
the situation, they will leave no stone unturned to prevent 
the proposed inquiry. 

The House of Representatives has now a standing 
Committee upon the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. Until 
the present Congress it has been among the Select Com- 
mittees, and liable at any time to be dropped from the 
list. Now it takes its place among the regular committees 
and ‘has evidently come to stay. It was, however, by the 
present Speaker, made up heavily against all temperance 
legislation and has for its chairman a noted champion of 
the liquor interest, Congressman Thomas Dunn English, 
of Newark, N. J. The only member of the committee 
generally known to be a pronounced friend of temperance 
is Hon. E. A. Morse, of Massachusetts, a Vice-President 
of the National Temperance Society, and he is, of course, 
in a hopeless minority. Mr. Morse has introduced a bill 
to prohibit the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia. 
He loses no opportunity to speak and to vote, as a mem- 
ber of the House, for sobriety and righteousness, but he 
is heavily handicapped, as are Mr. Dingley, Mr. Blair, 
and others who are in sympathy with the temperance re- 
form. ‘The brewers and distillers and their allies are in 
the saddle, booted and spurred, in the present House. 

There is not only no chance for temperance legislation 
by the House, but efforts are being made to neutralize 
and destroy much of that hitherto secured, especially as 
Measures are under 
consideration which if passed will result in an increase of 
saloons in localities from which they are now excluded in 
the near neighborhood of schools, churches, and the 
Soldiers’ Home. 

The smoke nuisance, always offensive in the House, is 
at its worst now. ‘The air is foul, sickening, and poison- 
ous beyond anything we have known in preceding Con- 
gresses. There is a rule, adopted at the instance of Mr. 
Morse, by the last Congress, which prohibits smoking by 
members while the House is in session, and for a time be- 
fore it convenes, but the Speaker, himself a smoker, allows 
the rule to be continuously violated and ignored. 

A. Mi. P. 
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IMPROVING THE SMALL TALENTS. 


THERE is a great deal of comfort, as well as wisdom, in | 


this expression of a modern writer, that ‘‘ Persevering 
mediocrity is much more respectable and unspeakably 
more useful than talented inconstancy.’’ 
and there, now and then, that the world is favored by 
men and women of genius, but in all places and at all 
times God has gifted innumerable people with the one, or 
the two, or the three talents, and inspired them with a 
desire to use these for the benefit of others. Conscious 
of only small powers, but with courage, love of the 
Father and of their fellows, they accept the task presented 


and persevere in the use of what has been conferred, to | 


These do not hide | 
their little light under a bushel, but bravely present it to | 


»? 


the ‘‘ unspeakable ’’’ comfort of usall. 
glow and to burn in connection with others, and so they 
help to enlighten and bless the world. 

There are always those, however, who plead their 
lack of ability when called upon to engage in any work 


for which they feel they have no preparation or qualifica- 


tion, not realizing that the ability often comes with the 


effort, and grows, till the work performed reveals talent | 


hidden away that was bestowed for just such labor. 
search outand to arouse to activity this class of our 


and develop the latent good within themselves, and not 
to depend upon gifted people to lead them, is an import- 
ant task. 

As a Society, Friends are frequently criticised, and oft- 
times justly so, for our custom of using the same persons 
again and again on the various committees by which the 
machinery of our religious organization is kept in motion. 
It is natural to call into frequent service those who have 
been faithful to religious duty, and by so doing have de- 
veloped capabilities greater in this direction than their 
fellows, yet great care should be exercised to do in these 
things as our book of Discipline enjoins, ‘‘ bring forward 
in the exercise of their gifts other Friends on whom a 
concern for the welfare of the Society rests.’’ But we 
should go still further and try to awaken ‘‘ concern ’’ by 
trusting those not yet fully aroused, with work judiciously 
chosen for them. That this is being more largely done 


than formerly is very true, though there is yet abundant | 


room for watchfulness both on the part of those who 
guard the work, and those who need to search themselves 
for power to do that work. We are satisfied that there 
slumber in our midst qualifications, which, if once aroused 
and quickened by the Divine touch, would invigorate not 
only our own body of people, but would be an important 
factor in advancing the cause of righteousness upon the 
earth. Only let it be called forth and made available. 


Let us remember that ‘‘ from a pound of iron, bought for 
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| a few pence, many thousand watch-springs may be made, 
| whereby the value is increased a thousand fold. 
| pound which God has given us, improve it faithfully.’’ 
| Then will our Society know of an increase in its value to 
| the world, and individuals will realize a growth in them- 


It is only here | 


burning of Pennsylvania Hall occurred in 1838 (not 1837). 


To | 


| example and precept. 


The 


selves that will be as enduring as time. 
In our list of Notices will be found one to which we 


would call especial attention. It is for an Educational 


| Conference to be held at Race St. Meeting-house, Phila- 


delphia, Third month 17th. The subject, ‘‘ Thrift 
in the Household,’’ or ‘‘ Science applied to Domestic 


| Economy,’’ is a departure from the usual methods of en- 


tertaining and instructing such Conferences. The com- 
mittee in charge, however, feel confident that it is well 


| chosen, and will be of great practical value and will be 
| presented by speakers well qualified for their work. 


All 
interested in the training of our youth for the practical 
duties of life are urgently invited to attend. 


It has been called to the attention of our friend I. H. C., in cor” 
rection of dates in his article on Daniel Neall, that the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society was organized in 1837 (not 1835), and that the 


BIRTHS. 
CLARK.—At Old Westbury, L. I., First month 29, 1894, to 
George and Amelia Hicks Clark, a son, who is named Stephen R. 


MARRIAGES. 
COALE—ROWLEY.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
near Benjaminville, Ill.,on Second month 14, 1894, Ellis Coale, son 
of Edward and Sarah Ann Coale, to Griselda L. Rowley. The former 


| a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 
people and encourage them to rely upon their own powers 

| brother, Thomas J. Butcher, Conshohocken, Pa., Second month 28, 
| 1894, under the care of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green 


REYNOLDS—BUTCHER.—At the residence of the bride’s 


street, William L. Reynolds and Carrie L. Butcher. 


DEATHS. 
COLLINS.—In West Philadelphia, on the evening of Second 


| month 26, 1894, Anna Baily, wife of John Collins, and daughter of the 


late Joshua Baily, Jr., aged 75 years. 

HALL.—At Somerton, Pa., Second month 28, 1894, Moses Hall, 
aged 67 years. 

HARPER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 27, 1894, Susanna 
Roberts, widow of Daniel R. Harper, in her 75th year. 

HESTON.—At the home of her brother, J. Milnor Heston, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, on First month 27, 1894, Sarah Heston, aged 74 
years; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Atlantic City, Second month 27, 1894, Mary, 
wife of Barclay Lippincott, of Philadelphia, in her 71st year. 

MATLACK.—At Merchantville, N. J., Second month 27, 1894, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Charles S. Ball, Richard Matlack, Sr., 
in his 88th year. 

MATTSON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 1, 1894, Lidie 
N., wife of Dr. Alfred S. Mattson. 

MYERS.—In Byberry, Pa., First month 19, 1894, of paralysis, 
Randall Myers, in his 83d year. 

PALMER.—At Concord, First month 25, 1894, John, son of the 
late Wm. W. Palmer, in his 59th year; a member of Concord Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, 

SPENCER.—Suddenly, on 2d of Second month, 1894, Eloiza D. 
Spencer, in her 8oth year. She was a consistent member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends all her life, and a regular attendant of Friends’ Meeting 


| of Lombard street, and later Park street, Baltimore, for nearly sixty 


years. 

Though she never married, she so identified herself with the joys 
and sorrows of a large circle of friends and relations that she cannot 
be said to have been lonely, and by her ever flowing sympathy and 
anxiety to help, in her unostentatious way those in need, she won a 
place in all hearts. She bore a strong testimony against idleness by 
The memory of her long life of self-sacrificin g 
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industry remains an impressive sermon. In her last short and only ill- 
ness she was touchingly anxious to avoid giving trouble. 

She was remarkable for her patience with and love for little chil- 
dren. She took great interest in the free kindergarten and was a strong 
advocate of temperance, and in all good, strove to “do with her might 
what her hands found to do.” M. E. C. 


RIDGELY. —At his residence in Camden, Del., First month 11, 
1894, Eugene Ridgely, in the 72d year of his age. 

He was interred in Friends’ burial ground in the same village, on 
the 15th of the same month. The funeral was attended by a large con- 
course of friends and relatives, with acceptable exercises by Ezra Fell, 
Thomas Sheward, Martin Maloney, and John P. Duhamel. 

This dear friend was a brother-in-law of S. Howell Mifflin (who 
deceased three weeks later). Though not a member with Friends, yet 
they were always welcomed at his home; and he was with his wife a 
faithful attender of our meetings. In all his walks a good example of 
uprightness, patiently bearing the loss of sight for twenty years; 
blessed with a superior mind, well cultivated, and brought under the 
control of the Divine Teacher. P 


SHOEMAKER.—Suddenly, Second month 27, 1894, Walter A., 
son of the late S. Lukens Shoemaker, of Abington, Pa. 

SUPLEE.—In West Philadelphia, Second mcenth 27, 1894, 
Elizabeth P., infant daughter of Charles J. and Caroline Pike Suplee, 
and grandchild of Thomas B. and Emily J. Suplee. 


SWAYNE.—At the residence of his parents, Linden Park, Cook 
county, Ill., of Second month 21, 1894, of consumption, Harry D., 
son of W. H. and S. M. Swayne, late of Philadelphia, and grand- 
son of the late Eli Dillin, aged 28 years. 

He leaves a wife and three small children. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WITH many misgivings of heart as to the possible or 
probable state of the weather and condition of the roads 
at the time of Blue River Quarterly Meetings, Friends of 
Benjaminville prepared for the occasion, though fearing 
the attendance from other places would be greatly affected 
by untoward outward influences ; but how were all agree- 
ably disappointed ; the weather could not have been more 
propitious, the roads were excellent, and a larger attend- 
ance than usual at this season of the year from other 
monthly meetings, Chicago, Clear Creek, and Richland 
(at Hoopeston), being present, made glad the hearts of all 
interested. 

The meeting of ministers and elders, Sixth-day after- 
noon, was as well attended as usual, and the business con- 
ducted in harmony, with remarks to this effect that there 
seemed to be an increasing demand among the people for 
vocal ministry, which demand necessitated increased re- 
sponsibilities on the part of elders, and in both ministry 
and eldership there should be a desire for a fresh daily 
baptism of the spirit, comparable to the fresh supply of 
manna of old. 

Sixth-day evening is the time set for the First-day 
School Conference, which convened with a large number 
present, and was an interesting occasion, several questions 
pertaining to First-day School work being presented for 
discussion ; one was, ‘‘ Should the superintendent of the 
school have an oversight of the nature of the teachings of 
the different classes ?’’ another, ‘‘ Should our peculiar prin- 
ciples be taught in our First-day Schools ? ’’ another, ‘‘Was 





the Sabbath School originated for the purpose of teaching | 


the Truth, or for an increase of membership ?’’ and others, 
in all of which much interest was manifested. The ques- 
tion how to arouse the interest of the scholars, so as to 
secure prompt and regular attendance, was treated in a 
very elaborate essay by one of our young members of 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, who has more than once 
favored us in a like manner. 

The meeting Seventh-day was gathered into silence, 
which was broken by a discourse on self-examination, in 
which it was stated, that the time allotted to this is the 
most profitable to man, quiet seasons of thought being 
good, enabling us to realize our condition, and to gain a 


| 





knowledge of ourselves, which cannot be done satisfac- 
torily by reason alone, but an element is given us by 
which to judge of our motives, and that is the spirit of 
God in us. One sentiment accentuated by the speaker is 
worthy of thought, that God punishes to redeem, not to 
destroy. In transacting the business of the meeting 
much life was apparent, harmony prevailed, and great 
condescension was manifest, though a wide difference of 
sentiment was expressed on the various topics coming up 
for our consideration ; some of these being the difference, 
if any, between love as commonly spoken of and Chris- 
tian love ; the definition of ‘‘ unprofitable amusements,’’ 
and the temperance question in different phases, these 
subjects being brought up by the answers from the monthly 
meetings to the queries. Routine business being accom- 
plished, meeting closed in good season, leaving the re- 
maining hours of the afternoon and evening for social 
mingling, which feature of our meetings some of us have 
learned to prize very highly, as matters pertaining to the 
general religious welfare of our Society are more freely 
discussed than the order and quiet prevailing in our public 
meetings will permit; or account of services performed 
by energetic workers in various lines of labor, etc., etc. 

First-day morning our school assembled rather earlier 
than usual, to give time for visitors to speak after our 
usual exercises, after which we repaired to the meeting- 
house, where there was quite a large number gathered. 
The subject of the first discourse was the value of the 
Scriptures, clearly defining the speaker’s views, and plac- 
ing them where they belong, secondarily, not primarily, 
as a means of salvation, and that as a body we hold them 
in high estimation, fully appreciating their worth. The 
tenor of the second speaker’s remarks was on the change- 
less nature of our Heavenly Father. Humanity changes, 
it must, in order to progress, but Divinity is the same un- 
changed power it was in the beginning. ‘‘ Keep silence 
before me, O islands, and let the people renew their 
strength,’’ was quoted by another Friend. As in the out- 
ward world islands are surrounded by water, which wash- 
ing against their shores carries off whatever is in their 
reach, so in the spiritual, the isles are comparable to the 


| faculties of the human soul, and the operation of the 


spirit of God upon them was likened to the water, wash- 
ing away unprofitable thoughts and desires. A most fer- 
vent and touching prayer, solemnizing the hearers with 
its earnestness, concluded our vocal exercises. 

In the afternoon, the members of the ‘‘ Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor ’’ met, to endeavor to devise means 
for a more practical forwarding of some of the lines of 
work entrusted to their care. The subject of Impure 
Literature claimed much thought, eliciting free expres- 
sion, especially that kind relating to ‘‘ prize fights ’’ and 
kindred subjects, was deemed demoralizing in its very 
nature, and consequently endeavors should be used to sup- 
press the publication of such things in detail. A brief 
account of the labors of our general superintendent of 


| social purity work (who was present) during the fall and 


winter, was given, showing the great earnestness, faith- 
fulness, and zeal that characterize her efforts in this di- 
rection. May these efforts be blessed by the good Father, 
who is her guide in this grand work. 

In casting a retrospective glance at the different meet- 
ings during this quarterly meeting, the feeling arises in 
the heart, ‘‘ Surely the lines are cast to us in pleasant 
places,’’ and the desire is felt that we may always be pre- 
served in the same spirit of love that exists among us 
now, bringing us all into that nearness of communion 
that accompanies Christian love and fellowship, and with 
the desire comes the query, Why should it not ever exist ? 

Holder, Til. E. H. Coa.e. 
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DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


of Second month. 


on Seventh-day previous was smaller than usual. Our 


of our most prominent Friends at this place. But the 
company of our dear friends, Robert S. Haviland and 


encouragement. After a time of silent meditation our 


you and ordained you.’’ The discourse was not long, 
but given with deep feeling and humility of spirit, bear- 


ing upon individual responsibility, and very close and | 


searching in its effect. 

On First-day morning at the usual hour, there was 
quite a large gathering of Friends and others. 
the solemn stillness the voice of supplication arose, asking 
for Divine strength, and that all might come to know in 
the fulness the baptizing power and cementing influence 
of Heavenly Love. 
some length, bearing mainly upon practical Christian 


from Scripture text and Parable a deeper spiritual mean- 


life. He was followed by M. J. H., in a few remarks 
touching upon obedience to manifested duty and the 
blessings that surely follow in the path of the faithful, 
not only of joy and peace, but also the enlarged sphere 
of influence and usefulness. 

A meeting was held on First-day evening which was 
well attended, many young people being present. R.S. H. 
again spoke as we believe to the needs of the people ; the 
close attention, the thoughtful, earnest faces bore evi- 
dence of the acceptance of Gospel truth so feelingly and 
lovingly presented. Under the hallowed influence of 
prayer the meeting closed. 

On Second-day we were again gathered to transact 
the business of the quarterly meeting. The words of 
cheer, encouragement, and kindly counsel from both our 
visiting friends were thankfully received. Reports were 
read from the different monthly meetings ; one reported 
an association formed and work taken up on Philanthropic 
lines, which met the approval of the quarterly meeting. 

With thankful hearts for the covering of Divine Love 
which had attended our several sessions we returned to 
our homes. Ba Bn i Bee 


The Chicago Friends are preparing a directory of 
«membership, and desire the address of all Friends living 
in or near Chicago. For members of other meetings 
they are dependent largely upon information from outside 
sources. If Friends generally will forward the names of 
those who have located there, it will greatly aid the com- 
mittee. The names of those who are Friendly, though 
not members, are also desired. Information may be sent 
to Thomas W. Woodnutt, 1600S. Clark street, or Charles 
E. Lukens, 2423 Prairie avenue. 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Mount Holly, N. J., Second month 27. The attendance 
was not so large as usual, owing probably, in part, to the 
heavy storm of the day before. Soon after the meeting 
became settled, Geo. H. Killé appeared in supplication. 
Dr. Franklin T. Haines was favored in giving a very 
impressive communication. 

The business was taken up at an earlier period than 
usual. There were no ministers present from other 


Quarters ; the company of several members was very ac- 
ceptable. 


_ their consideration of the subject. 
Friend Robert repeated these words from the 15th Chapter | 


of John: ‘* Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen | 
| month, making twelve in all. 


Legislature to change the penal law from capital punish- 


This meeting was held in Albany, N. Y., on the 19th | ment to imprisonment for life, claimed the serious con- 


The meeting of ministers and elders | 


sideration of the meeting, which was united in directing 


| the clerks to sign and forward such a petition, a copy of 


little company were saddened by the failing health of two | it being read. 


We were also united in recommending 
the monthly meetings to do'likewise. Our correspondent 


_ was instructed to notify the other quarterly meetings with- 
Joshua Washburn, of Chappaqua, brought us cheer and | 


in the State of New Jersey of our action, and recommend 
A new Temperance 
Committee was appointed, and their work laid out for the 
year ; one meeting to be held the fourth First-day of each 
W. M. M. 


The residents at the ‘‘ Friends’ Boarding Home,’’ 


| West Chester, Pa., as well as some of their friends, were 


| treated to an interesting lecture on Third month 3, by 
Out of 


Clarence W. Broomall. He gave a very graphic account 
of a recent trip to San Francisco, via. the Gulf States 


| and Mexico, pleasantly stopping at New Orleans, Los 


| Angeles, and other places, to picture minutely the curious 
Robert S. Haviland then spoke at | 


phases of life to be found in each. To those who are 


| unable to travel and see the wonders of our country, it is 
living and, in the light of advanced thought, drawing | 


pleasant to have them portrayed by the young and enthus- 


| iastic, and the occasion was greatly appreciated. 
ing and a more practical application to our needs in this | —————=—~=* 


NEED OF THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
THe New York Tribune of Second month 11, publishes 
a letter from Martha Schofield in which she tells of the 
establishment of the Schofield School in 1868 and how 
from a very modest beginning it has grown to its present 
important position. But from the nature of its work and 
the class of people it reaches it needs help continually. 


| ‘* This help has been extended by many readers of the 
| INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, still we feel like quoting 


from her letter, hoping that some may respond to her 
appeal for help in raising a farm fund. 

M. S. says: ‘* We have $52 toward a farm fund, but 
it will require $200 to put it on a sure basis. The school 
owns nearly 300 acres of land, two old mules, and some 
implements. There are many young women and men 
over sixteen without money, who are anxious to work two 
months for two months’ schooling. Parents are unable 
to pay for them, and we want money to pay for the work, 
and they will return it for board while they are in school. 


| It is the best way of helping them, as work tests charac- 


ter, and we only wish to help the worthy. We begin in 
a small way, hoping some time to have suitable buildings 
and a model farm. The people need teaching of the 
right kind. Not onein 500 knows how to properly take 
care of horses, mules, ploughs, hoes, or buildings. ‘Those 
who have traveled in Southern States know this. On a 
horseback trip from Asheville, N. C., we stopped at a 


| mansion where they had 7o0o acres under cultivation. 


Next morning one of our party, finding his horse not 
well groomed, asked for a curry-comb. ‘Ain't got none, 
sah.’ ‘What do you use for Mr. "s horse?’ 
‘ Pine cone, sah!’ 

We are pushed to start the farm now, because we have 
moved a man into the empty house, because he cannot 
stay in his own, sixteen miles distant.’’ Then follows the 
account of the outrages upon the colored men and their 
families, published in this paper a short time ago. 

In conclusion M. S. says: ‘‘ The duty to help these 
greatly-wronged people lies at some one’s door ; the Scho- 
field School is sacrificing that it may do its share. If any 
of you to whom God has given greater means want the 
pleasure of thus doing for those ‘ made in his image’ 
we will receive thankfully and distribute wisely. They 
are ready to work, and if we had $500 we would make 


The subject of petitioning the New Jersey ' every penny do double good.”’ 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


YounG FRiENpDs’ ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA.— Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia held its fifth annual meeting Second month 
12. Owing to the inclement weather the attendance was very small, 
only about fifty being present, of whom over thirty were members. 

On behalf of the Auditing Committee, William W. Biddle reported 
they had examined the Treasurer's accounts, and had found them cor- 
rect, also that they had examined the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Building Committee with like result. The Treasurer’s account was 
then read ; it reported a balance on hand of $44.46. 

The Building Committee presented the following report : 

“ Since last report the Building Committee has done little active 
work. It was not deemed expedient to attempt to get subscriptions 
during the last few months, and the present conditions do not seem any 
more favorable. Some of our sister associations have been asked to 
assist us in the work, and from one of these, Trenton, we acknowledge 
the receipt of $56; from Goshen Monthly Meeting we have received $50. 

‘* Plans for an L-shaped building, covering the two lots owned by 
the Association and the land belonging to the Yearly Meeting, have 
been drawn and are awaiting further developments. One of the houses, 
No. 140 North 15th street, has been rented, and the other, 142 North 
15th street, has been fitted up and opened for a dining-room. While 
the opening of this dining-room was carried out by the direction of the 
Building Committee, the funds of that committee have not been used 
to defray any of the expense. It is patronized by pupils of the schools 
and others, and has given great satisfaction. It has been found a great 
convenience to Friends serving on committees and others brought into 
the vicinity. It is to be hoped that its usefulness in this direction may 
be still further extended. 

[The Treasurer's report followed. ] 

** The account of Nathaniel E. Janney shows no charge for services 
either in the purchase or management of our properties, his services 
having been gratuitously given, and amounting to a considerable 
contribution.” [Signed by Emma Waln, Secretary of Building Com- 
mittee. ] 

The report was accepted and approved. The good condition of the 
treasury was especially noted ; it is very encouraging that during the 
financial depression we should have made so much progress in the col- 
lection of funds, and notwithstanding the heavy expenses entailed by 
the ownership of the properties on Fifteenth street, by reason of the 
street improvements and necessary alterations, the subscriptions have 
been so lightly touched. 

The Executive Committee reported the election to membership of 
Charles S. Newlin, Sanford P. Campbell, Mary K. Campbell, and 
George W. Hancock. Also the program for the evening. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was then in order, and 
the following were chosen: President, William W. Birdsall; 1st vice- 
president, Emma Waln ; 2d vice-president, Robert M. Janney; secre- 
tary, Anna Jenkins Ferris; treasurer, Ellis W. Bacon. Additional 
members of the Executive Committee: William W. Biddle, Mary 
Janney, Alice Hall, Elgar H. Townsend, Anna A. Emley, and William 
E. Walter. 

J. Leedom Worrall then read an interesting review of chapter 4, 
Volume III., of Janney’s History of Friends, treating of the Society in 
England during the period from 1700 to 1710. In the discussion 
which followed the feeling was expressed that the persecution to 
which Friends were subjected did more than anything else to arouse 
the people to an appreciation of a great wrong, their silent suffering for 
conscience’ sake doing its sure work in breaking down the barriers and 
giving us our civil and religious liberty. The case of Isaac 

arson, and the subsequent trouble with the “ ranters,”’ should teach 
us much, and above all else to exercise the same patience which bore 
with them for half a century, toward any whom in the present day we 
are inclined to be quick to condemn for excessive burdensomeness. 

The first of the papers on Self-Culture was presented by Elizabeth 
Conrow (of Swarthmore College, ’94), on “What is Self-Culture? ” defin- 
ing it as “ the education which we give ourselves. It is the culture of our- 
selves as well as by ourselves; and to gain this culture it is necessary 
first that we become acquainted with ourselves, perceive our weak 
points, and then use our energies to eliminate them,”’ and said that self- 
culture includes the development first of the physical as an aid and spur 
to the subsequent moral and intellectual development. Of the moral 
culture she says: “An act is moral or immoral according to the stand- 
point from which i: is judged; we should then endeavor to have our 
point of view as near the right as possible to have a high stand- 
ard and to come as near that as we can.’”’ Intellectually we may at- 
tain our end by observation, reading, or study, and by travel. In read- 
ing care must be taken to select only the best books, “ those which will 
elevate us in some way, whether they appeal to the imagination or to 
the reason.” And lastly, refinement of manners and feelings must be 
sought to complete culture. 

The second paper, presented by Bertha L. Broomell (of Swarth- 
more College, ’94), on ‘« Selfish Self-Culture,”’ says : “« Genuine culture is 
incompatible with selfishness. When selfishness begins true culture 
ends. We must then understand that when we speak of ‘selfish self- 
culture,’ it is not in the highest and best use of the word.” In the at- 





tempt to acquire culture it is made the end instead of only the means to 
the end, that we shall be better fitted to help others, and by so much 
hasten the elevation of mankind. 

‘“‘ There are rocks ahead, no matter in what direction we may steer. 
The rock ahead, if we steer toward self-culture, is selfishness’? (James 
Freeman Clark), but, with the idea that Universal Progress is to be 
our goal, the rock may be safely passed, 

Even philanthropists and reformers who are seeking to elevate 
those around them may, with the best of intentions, become so ab- 
sorbed in their task as to leave undone their personal duties ; so, also, 
when the aim is purely culture of self instead of ability to help others, 
the result is apt to be superficial and sure to be selfish. 

Another class consists of those persons who, although they start 
out with the best of intentions, and have broad ideas of culture, yet by 
perpetual struggle against circumstances and environment with constant 
study, become filled with love of self instead of love of humanity. 

The effort must be to learn what is real and what is traditional in 
culture; then the seeker will perceive there can be no real elevation of 
character unless in rising he take others with him, instead of shaking 
himself loose from them. To decide upon one purpose and make that 
exclusive to everything else, will certainly drive one toward the rock 
of selfishness. 

“‘ While seeking to develop our powers in an integral way, we must 
bear in mind, also, our duty to God and man. To live in the whole is 
the way to live wisely in any part.” 

The third paper, presented by Abby Mary Hall (of Swarthmore 
College, ’90), was on “ Unselfish Self-Culture,”’ or true self-culture. The 
finely tempered nature, that which is ready for all occasions, and is the 
result of constant striving to hear and long listening to the Inward 
Voice, or whatever we choose to call it, is the goal of all true self- 
culture. Matthew Arnold says: “ Culture is a constant striving after 
perfectness,—a constant striving after what Swift calls the ‘ true noble- 
ness of things, sweetness, and light;’ and culture is the striving after 
sweetness and light to make them prevail.” : 

No man, no woman of culture, can live without spreading beauty in 
some sort round about; the man, the woman will begin somewhere ; 
one may preach, another sing, another paint, another write. But we 
are too apt to think art and literature the only avenues to culture ; the 
man who is striving to see all the “‘ sweetness and light’’ he can and to 
make them serve others, that man is surely growing cultured, is 
growing ever nearer to that “ finely tempered nature,’ be he carpen- 
ter, or poet, or mechanic. 

This unselfish self-culture is but serving ourselves in all ways we 
can with the one end in view—the serving of others ; it is but the listen- 
ing to and absolutely obeying that still, small voice which God sends 
to help his children to attain to the “‘ finely tempered nature.” 

The cordial thanks of the Association were tendered to the 
friends who brought these papers to us; and in the discussion which 
followed the feeling was strongly expressed that such papers as these 
will force a revision of the common opinion—that colleges make book- 
worms, but not cultured people, and make their training better re- 
spected. 

It was thought that rather too much stress had been laid on the 
necessity for physical culture, for some of the most influential souls and 
brains of which we have record were lodged in frail bodies ; but in re- 
ply it was urged that to make the best possible of the physical was to 
aid the spiritual and mental powers in their future development. 

Whether the culture is true or not is determined by the character 
and strength of purpose of the individual, but the highest ideal is the 
goal toward which we should work, and as we approach it we shall see 
still higher beyond. 

Culture is the perfect equipoise which will produce the highest ac- 
tivity of all parts and the perfection of character. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS.—At a 
meeting of the Conference Class held Second month 25, 1894, the 
minutes were read. 

A paper on the “ Relation of Spiritual Culture and Devotion to 
Moral Progress,’’ by Anna M. Starr, was read by Nathaniel E. Janney. 

Man is endowed with desires and propensities which, under right 
guidance, are productive of peace and happiness, but which when un- 
mastered bring degradation and ruin. Therefore, most necessary is it 
that we should know what power is at the helm. Self-respect and de- 
sire for the esteem of others may lead to a blameless life, but they them- 
selves may give way and the moral life be wrecked. We must, there- 
fore, put our trust not in that which is temporal and individual, but in 
that which is eternal and universal, in that Power whick has been, is, 
and evermore will be ; in that which is in all and through all. Since it 
is in all, since we are a part and portion of the great soul of the uni- 
verse, and only by placing ourselves in harmony with it, we may hope 
to attain true moral progress, how absolutely necessary it becomes that 
we seek it where it may be found, in the recesses of our own souls and 
there find the guide for our conduct through life. 

After the reading of the paper a friend made commendatory re- 
marks on the manner in which the writer dealt with her subject, and 
expressed the thought that we may feel assured that we are acting 





under right guidance when our hearts are filled with love towards all, 
even towards those who persecute us. When we admonish in the right 
spirit we will hate the sin but love the sinner. Another Friend referred 
to prayer as the means of coming under the Guiding Power. This was 
agreed to with the understanding that prayer is an upward striving and 
aspiration for a more complete spiritual life. 

The chairman announced that a response by Wm. M. Jackson to 
the paper read to-day would be presented at the next meeting. 

The class adjourned after a brief silence. _ as. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—We extract from the Hera/d: An interesting 
session of the Friends’ Association was held Second month 18, at the 
meeting-house, Swede and Jacoby streets. There was a large attend- 
ance of those interested, including members from Valley, Plymouth, 
Norristown, and elsewhere. Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, pre- 
sided, and Eliza J. Webster was Secretary. The following papers 
were read. 

Ellen L. Thomas, Norristown, summary of a portion of Vol. III. 


Janney’s History of Friends, including facts in reference to the early | 


settlement of Pennsylvania. 

Mary R. Livezey, Norristown : “ History of Gwynedd Meeting.” 

Joseph W. Thomas, Valley, Elizabeth Powell Bond s “ Position of 
Women among Friends,” showing the objections urged against their 
appearance in the ministry in the early history of the Society. George 
Fox was, however, convinced from the beginning that women were en- 
titled to equal rights with men in all particulars. 

Emma B. Conrow, Norristown: *“* The Early Life of Elizabeth 
Fry.” 

Joseph Walker, Valley, gave a reading, ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,” 
Longfellow; Esther Foulke, Plymouth, “‘ The Answer,’’ Whittier ; 
Martha Yerkes, Norristown, “Our Meeting,’ and Mary R. Walker, 
Norristown, *‘ The Angel Unawares.”’ 

Ellwood Roberts, Norristown, read an original poem, “‘ The Inner 
Light.” 

The next meeting will be held at the residence of Caroline Leedom 
1031 Willow street, on the 18th proximo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FORMAL vs. CONCRETE STUDIES IN THE COLLEGE.—President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore, contributes to the School Review (issued from 
the Colgate University Press, Hamilton, N. Y.), an article with the cap- 
tion given above. In the course of it he says : 

“ The position of the modern college is that it is perhaps more 
liberalizing and certainly far more useful to pursue thought studies 
along with the form studies than it is to spend all the time on the formal 
aspect of instruction alone. The old idea that the student must, in 
order to get a liberal training, withdraw from the lines of thought hav- 
ing immediate relation to life, reminds us of the monastic period when 
men withdrew to monasteries and hermits’ caves in order to live a re- 
ligious life, thus preparing themselves for the life to come. But just as 
we now perceive that religion is vital only as it is wrought out in daily 
life, so the modern college perceives the true liberality in education 
consists in training the student, not only through the forms of knowl- 
edge, but by means of the knowledge itself. Liberality of education 
consists not so much in possessing a traditional store of ideas, as in 
having understanding and sympathetic interest for what most concerns 
the welfare of man. He is illiberally educated whose interests and 
understanding are measured alone by what pertains solely to his calling.”’ 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The second regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 24. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read, followed by the reading of an abstract from second 
Chapter of Janney’s History, a reading, “A Quakers’ Meeting,’’ by 
William Coates, and a number of quotations from prominent members 
of the Society of Friends, by Eliza Gillingham, Morris W. Haines, 
May Branin, and Sara Barnard. Sara Barnard then read “ Drab 
Bonnets.’” The * Life of Elizabeth Fry,’’ was prepared and read by 
Martha Balderston. Elizabeth Shallcross recited ** The Quaker 
Widow.” 

A reading from Isaac Hopper by Walker Bond, and the answering 
of a few referred points concerning Friends, by Ella Broomell, Edith 
Williams, and Howell Bond constituted the closing exercises of our 
meeting. 

Our next meeting will be held Seventh-day evening, Third month 
24th. 


The opening exercise of our First-day school, Third month 4, was | 


read by our friend Annie Shoemaker, Principal of the girls’ department 
of Friends’ Central ©chool, Philadelphia. 

Seventh-day evening, Third month 3, the Penn Literary Society 
held its regular meeting. Recitations were given by Marion Long- 
shore and Florence Williams; a reading by Bertha Chandler, and an 
essay, by Rebecca John, preceded the reading of an interesting paper 
by Lewis Walker. A very instructive part of the program was an 
‘Illustrated Talk on Local Geography,” by Vaughn Stapler, from a 
map drawn by Mercie Powell. 


The question for debate, ‘“ Resolved that a tarift for protection is 
better for this country than a tariff for revenue only,” was discussed 
on the affirmative by Bessie Parrish and Albert Rogers, and on the 
negative by Martha Balderston and Davis Jackson. The judges de- 


cided the question in favor of the negative on the merits of the argu- 
ments advanced. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTeEs.—Professor Jones will lecture at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on the 14th inst., on “ The General Treatment of 
Transforming Influences of Modern Science.” 

Dr. Magill lectured on “* Moliére and his chief work, ‘ The Misan- 
thrope,’”’ at Woodstown, N. J., on the 28th of last month, and in New 
York on the 7th of this. 

On the 28th of last month the young men of the College gave their 
annual gymnasium exhibition, which was thought to be the best yet given. 

On the 2d inst. Benjamin Sharp, an ex-1.ember of the class of °78, 
gave a very interesting illustrated lecture on Hawaii, where he spent 
last summer making investigations for the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. 

On account of the unusually large number of contestants for the 
Furman prize in declamation, it has been found necessary to hold a 
preliminary contest, from which the speakers for the final contest will 
be chosen. About twenty are to speak in the former, which will be 
held on Fourth month 5, and eight or ten in the latter, to be held on 
the 7th of the same month, This is the first time the number entering 
has been so large as to necessitate a preliminary contest. B. 


THE LIBRARY. 
THE leading article in Scridner’s Magazine, this month, is the conclu- 
sion of Joel Chandler Harris's account of the situation on the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina, since the great storm. 


He speaks favorably 
of the colored people. 


“* The negroes of the South,” he says, “‘ espe- 


| cially those of the Sea Islands, have been the victims of a good deal 


of exaggeration first and last. Their tendencies and characteristics 
have been wofully exaggerated by hasty writers for the press, and their 
personal appearance has been caricatured by artists. No one can say 
why, for surely the negro, both on the Uplands and on the Sea Islands, 
is more interesting as he really is than as he is pictured to be. There 
has been a theory since the War, that the Sea Island negroes are laps- 
ing into a state of barbarism and savagery. It is impossible to say 
precisely what this theory was based on, but it has no basis now, or not 
enough to attract the attention of the careful observer. It is just 
twenty years since I first saw and studied the speech and characteristics 
of the Sea Island negroes. During that time there has been a great 
improvement in the negroes of this region. They are still different 
from their brothers in the upland plantations, but the Gullah element is 
nearly wiped out, and the Congo type is rapidly disappearing.”’ 


In the Atlantic Monthly for the present month Bradford Torrey 
continues his out-door science papers with one entitled “ On the Upper 
St. John’s,” a sketch of Florida scenery and bird-life. An important 
educational paper is by Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York, “ The 
Reform of Secondary Education in the United States.” We shall 
print an extract from it. The reviews include the recent issue of 
* Scott’s Familiar Letters,’ and several historical works, one of them 
being Caroline Hazard’s biography of her grandfather's grandfather, 
“ College Tom,” noticed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL several 
weeks ago. 

Harper & Brothers announce that the third volume of George Wil- 
liam Curtis’s “ Orations and Addresses"’ will issue from their press 
about the middle of March. It will contain more important historical 
and memorial addresses, including, among others, orations on the “* Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Concord Fight,” “‘ Burgoyne’s Surrender,”’ “ The 
Unveiling of the Statue of Washington,” on the spot where he first 
took the oath of office in New York, and the eulogies of Sumner, 
Garfield, Bryant, Lowell, Wendell ney and Robert Burns. 


TAKE care you are alone every day, somewhere for 
five minutes, in which you can listen and see what God 
has to say to you. —/John Weiss. 


Ir God makes preparation for every animal and plant 
born into this world, will he not have our homes prepared 
for us, so that we shall not enter into a strange or lonely 


world hereafter? Let us look forward to a glad awaken- 


| ing in the other world.—/. F. Clarke. 





Norristown, Second month 17, 1894. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGE 


For Friends’ Inte'ligencer and Journal. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 
As sun’s bright rays to outward sight, 
I}luming and transforming all, 


To inner sense the Inner Light, 
Whose beams upon the spirit fall. 


Blest emanation from the Source 

That formed the world and bade it run 
Uncounted ages on its course, 

Its wondrous journey round the sun! 


Part of the great All-Soul that fills 
Unnumbered worlds that round us shine, 
Within our inmost being thrills, 
And melts our souls with love divine ! 


Its fullest measure dwelt in Him, 
The Christ; who taught in Galilee 

Of God in man; through ages dim 
The glory of that life we see! 


He raised the fallen ; comforted 

The poor and needy; all his power 
He used in doing good ; he shed 

Rich blessing round him every hour. 


And his disciples now are they 

(No matter what their race or creed) 
Who hear that inner voice—obey— 

And follow where the Light may lead! 


God’s witness in the soul of man, 
The true communion ’tis to know ! 
Which has been since the world began, 
Unchanged, though ages come and go. 


Its woundrous rays enlightened all 
The prophets of the ancient days! 
Encompassed persecuting Saul, 
And changed his cursing into praise. 


The still, small voice of Sinai’s height, 
The flame by night, the cloud by day, 

That guided Israel’s hosts aright, 
Direct, enlighten, guard our way ! 


And unto every humble heart 

That knows its sweet illumining, 
It will to-day fresh grace impart, 

A peace beyond all measure bring ! 


The manna in the wilderness— 
That Israel fed—and its pure ray 
Are like in this, that each to bless 
Must fresh from heaven be won each day. 


Each day, each hour, the waiting mind 
Must seek the one true source of light, 
And thus its highest blessing find, 
Thus learn to worship God aright. 


Eye seeth not nor ear hath heard 
The treasure that within is shown ; 

The beauty of the Inward Word 
The spirit knows, and it alone. 


Yea, more than sun to outward sight, 
Illuming and transforming all, 

The shining of the Inner Light 
Whose beams upon the spirit fall ! 


Blest messenger of power that fills 
Unacounted worlds that round us shine, 

Its message through our being thrills, 
And melts our souls with love Divine! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


WE miss him from the haunts of men, 

From morning street and ** upper-room ”’ ; 
The spring will come—but he no more 

Will breathe the balm of Wooton’s bloom! 


What element was in him born 

That has such praise and fondness won, 
That such fair memories crown his name 
As summer crowns the setting sun ? 


We ask not of his inmost creed, 

But gaze along his numbered years 
And mark the rainbow hopes he arched 
Above the homes of want and tears. 


ELLWooD ROBERTS. 
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His faith we read in lifted lives, 
In service to benignant Truth, 
In wise example, in his pure 
Sweet counsels to ingenuous youth. 


In all his ways the lesson shines — 

Would man be great he must be kind, 
And keep harmonious step with all 

That aids and guides the march of mind; 


That he alone life’s purpose gains 
Whose soul fulfills its loftier part, 

And, folded in our reverent love, 
Grows nearer to the Father’s heart. 


SAMUEL SWAIN. 
Bristol, Third month, 1894. 


THE Otp Wuatinc INpustry.— The whale fishery 


| was at one time an enormous industry in the United 





| produces on the surface of our planet. 


| other observer. 


States. It reached its height in 1854, when 602 ships 
and barks, 28 brigs, and 38 schooners, with a total ton- 
nage of 208,399, were engaged in it. By 1876 the fleet 
had dwindled down to 169 vessels, and it is doubtful if 
fifty are now at sea. The introduction of kerosene, and 
the increasing scarcity of whales, seem to be the causes 
of this decline. 

Some remarkable voyages were made in the old days. 
The Pioneer, of New London sailed in June, 1864, for 
Davis Strait and Hudson’s Bay, returning in September, 
1865, with 1,391 barrels of oil and 22,650 pounds of 
bone, valued at $150,000. In 1847 the Envoy of New 
Bedford, was sold to be broken up; but her purchaser re- 
fitted her and she made a voyage worth $132,450. On 
the other hand, a vessel made a five years’ voyage, and on 
her return the captain’s lay was only $85. But, as the 


| Nantucket captain, whose vessel returned from a three 
| years’ voyage as clean as she went out, remarked: ‘‘ She 


ain’t got a bar’! o’ ile—but she’s had a mighty fine sail ! ’’ 


—St. Nicholas. 


ProF. TYNDALL’s Work.—Now, Tyndall was one of 
those men who bear a large share in the actual technical 
work of such great discoveries. But it is hard to put 
one’s finger upon any single point easily to be appre- 
hended by the ordinary intelligence. He taught us much, 
for example, about the way radiant heat is propagated 
through the atmosphere ; about the objects which are, so 
to speak, opaque or transparent to it ; about the effects it 
He taught us 
much about how glaciers are formed, move, and are re- 
tarded, break into crevasses and freeze together again, 


| compress themselves through gorges, or spread themselves, 


though solid, into lake-like expansions ; and he did more 
towards explaining these singular phenomena than any 
His contributions to the sciences of light, 
of sound, of electricity, of magnetism, of heat, and even 
of biology (so far as regards the diffusion of the germs 
of minute organisms) are all of them most valuable. He 
was a fellow-worker in the triumph of evolutionism and 
of just and sound views about energy. But for the most 


| part he led up towards those great developments in phys- 


ical and electrical knowledge which have not yet been 
made, and towards practical inventions which have not 
yet been invented. This sort of work is the most valua- 
ble of all, but it is often the most inglorious. So it comes 
about that Tyndall, who was himself a most careful, ac- 
curate, and patient investigator. was best known as a 
popular expounder and an almost sensational orator. He 


would not have been so famous if he had not superadded 
3elfast addresses and Royal Institution lectures to his real 
work in the laboratory and on the mountain.— Grant 
Allen, in Review of Reviews. 
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NIAGARA IN HARNESS. 

THE first practical test of the great hydraulic tunnel which 
has been under construction in this city for the past three 
years, was made at 11 o’clock in the morning of January 
26. When the gates were raised at the entrance to the 
feeder leading from the big hydraulic canal to the wheel- 
pit of the Niagara Falls Paper Company’s mill, the waters 
of the upper river rushed through their new-found chan- 
nel to the wheel-house, where they poured down the pen- 
stock of the pit, a huge iron structure 13 feet in diameter, 
for a distance of 155 feet, then striking in an upward di- 
rection three of the largest turbine wheels ever built, and 
thence passing into the big tunnel and flowing out under 
the city to the river below the falls, nearly two miles dis- 
tant from the point of the fall. 

This test shows, what many thousands have been wait- 
ing to see, a practical demonstration of the great scheme 
for harnessing the terrific power of the Niagara, a scheme 
which has already cost nearly $4,000,000. The paper 
mill, which is the first to get the benefit of the power, is 
the largest of its kind in the world. Its contract calls for 
6,600 horse-power, one-half of which is being used now, 
and the cost, including the lease of land occupied by the 
mill, is $8 per horse-power per year for twenty-four hours 
a day, the cheapest, it is said, attained. The test proved a 
satisfactory one, and the mill is now in full operation. The 
hydraulic tunnel, with a capacity of 120,000 horse-power, 
is a success, and now there remains only the formal open- 
ing of the general power-house, where 5,000 horse-power 
turbines will operate 6,000 horse-power electric genera: 
tors for the transmission of power in this form. This 
opening will take place on June 1, and it is intended to 
give the event a celebration at which distinguished scien- 
tists, engineers, and State officials will be present.—Se- 
lected. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE Pusiic Liprary.—There are 
many portions of this country where the free public 
library is still unknown, and where its value as an educa- 
tional factor is not as yet appreciated. During the past 
few years, however, a new impetus has been given to the 
movement, so that to-day it may with truth be said that 
in its new life the free public library is passing through 
very much the same phases of its existence as did the free 
public school, which for many years received its sole sup- 
port from a very small section of the country. The bene- 
fit to be derived from a collection of books open to the 
free use of the public is being more widely appreciated, 
and its introduction to localities to which it has hereto- 
fore been a stranger must necessarily follow. The intel- 
ligent teachers of the present day are among the strongest 
supporters of the free public library, having the oppor- 
tunities to see the great advantages which the pupils 
under their charge enjoy in the free use of a library of 
well-selected books. The very best results in education 
will be found in that town where the librarian is enthus- 
iastic in his efforts to supply the needs of the school 
superintendent in carrying out his desires of instilling in 
the minds of his pupils that habit of reading which tends 
to make their studies tenfold more beneficial. This co- 
operation between these two men charged with the educa- 
tion of the young results not only in forming a habit of 
reading, but in teaching a pupil to think and investigate 
for himself.—£. C. Hovey, in North American Review. 


THE private life of one man shall be a more illustrious 
monarchy, more formidable to its enemy, more sweet and 
serene in its influence to its friends than any kingdom in 
history.—Zmerson. 


WHAT IS AN EARTHQUAKE? 


STRANGELY enough, the true conception of the nature of 
an earthquake shock is of very recent origin. It is only 
within the past ten years that the science of the mea- 
surement of earthquakes has been placed on a sure basis, 
and it is hardly more than a generation since the first 
steps were taken in this direction. 

From the time of the ancients until the middle of our 
own century the phenomena of earthquakes had been ob- 
served and described on countless occasions. But if any 
one will look over the pages of Humboldt’s ‘‘ Cosmos ’’ 
(published in 1844) which summarize the then existing 
knowledge on this subject, he will find almost no sign 
that earthquakes are to be studied like-other mechanica! 
motions. The effects of the great Neapolitan earthquake 
of 1857 were so studied by Mr. Robert Mallet, a distin- 
guished engineer, and his most interesting work, in two 
profusely illustrated volumes, is, perhaps, the first in which 
an attempt is made to attack the problem from its me 
chanical side. His study of the destruction due to the 
earthquake was intended to lead to the knowledge of the 
intensity of the individual blows or impulses. But in 
fact an earthquake is not made up of blows at all. It is 
a continuous series of intricate twistings and oscillations 
in all possible directions, up and down, east and west, 
north and south, of the greatest irregularity both in in- 
tensity and direction. Frequently it is quite impossible 
to find among these any single impulse at all adequate to 
do the damage which is actually observed. This damage 
is not done by a blow ; it is done by the combination of 
many small motions and twistings taking place in many 
directions. On account of this fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the nature of an earthquake, most of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr. Mallet are not valid, and his 
methods generally do not lead to correct results. But, 
nevertheless, the spirit in which the question was ap- 
proached was the true one, and he is one of the founders 
of the modern seience of earthquake measurement. 

This science had its birth in the city of Tokio only a 
few years ago. Within the last dozen years the Uni- 
versity of Tokio has brought together a great number of 
foreigners of ambition and learning to constitute its fac- 
ulty. I shrewdly suspect that in many cases they had few 
prescribed duties, and that the instruments and labora- 
tories for research were often lacking, at least in the 
earlier years. This band of learned and active men could 
not fail to be incited to the study of the very frequent 
earthquakes in Tokio and the vicinity (when we take all 
Japan into account there are on an average two shocks 
daily), and it is chiefly to the members of the Seismolog- 
ical Society of Japan that we owe the science of earth- 
quake measurement.—Prof. Edward S. Holden, in the 
Century. 


MakKING a show of knowledge does not show knowl- 
edge. The more a man knows, the less likely he is to 
claim or to think that he knows all that is to be known. 
And the less a man knows, the more likely he is to be 
satisfied with his knowledge, and to desire to make a dis- 
play of it. ‘* The less water there is in a bottle, the 
more noise it makes coming out.’’ And the less knowl- 
edge there is in a brain, the more fuss it makes coming 
into prominence before others. If aman is positive that he 
has nothing to learn on a subject under consideration, 
you may be positive that he has learned nothing on that 
subject that is at all satisfactory or complete. And if you 
give to others the idea that you are not still a learner, 
you will give them also the idea that you are neither a 
scholar nor a competent authority.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, PHILADELPHIA. | 


Tuts old and worthy institution “ for the relief and employment of | 
poor women,” located at 702 Green street, this city, is at this time in 
presen need of funds to carry on its work. We are desired to particu- 
arly mention the fact. Contributions will be gratefully received and 
romptly acknowledged by the Treasurer, Elizabeth F. Williams, 617 
Franklin street. 

The Association was formed in Tenth month, 1844, and incorpor- 
ated five years later. It now has 22 members. The officers are Caro- 
line S. Jackson, president; Elizabeth C. Jones, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth F. Williams, treasurer; Anna J. Lippincott, secretary, with an | 
Acting Committee. The report says : 

“* The objects of our Association are to give relief to worthy, aged, 
and infirm women of all denominations, by furnishing them with sew 
ing adapted to their abilities, for which they are compensated. Many 
of these are obliged to depend on the charitable for their winter bread 
and fuel, and the sewing which we have been enabled to furnish them | 
has been gratefully received, and the results satisfactory to the Mana- | 
gers. For those who work in the house we provide a comfortable sew- | 
ing-room, and we differ from other institutions of this kind by supply- | 
ing work to those unable to leave their homes. 

“ The women are visited at their homes by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, and our work superintended by competent matrons, 
who cheerfully and earnestly codperate with us in the interests of the 
Association. 

«« Garments are for sale at low rates for public institutions and for | 
charitable purposes. 

“ Regular meetings of the Association are held at 702 Green street, 
on the first Seventh-day of each month, from the Eleventh to the Fourth | 
month inclusive, at 3.30 p. m.” 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE CONCORD GRAPE.—A para- | 
graph saying that Ephraim Bull, of Concord, Mass., was 
lying very low, at the age of 87, and a poor man, recently 
appeared in the newspapers: Dr. Robert H. Lamborn | 
of New York writes to Mechans’ Monthly as follows: 

‘* His services as originator of the Concord grape can | 
best be appreciated by imagining the commonwealth | 
without this exquisite fruit. It is safe to say that we | 
should be poorer to the extent of many scores of thou- | 
sands of dollars annually. What Bull did for the coun- | 
try is as certainly worthy of due reward as is the work of | 
McCormick or Colt or Singer. He found a common na- | 
tive species of grape, such as any farmer would deem | 
valueless and leave for the birds in his hedge rows ; he | 
spent years in modifying it by the most pains-taking se- | 
lection, and finally gave us a delicious, cheap, and most | 
healthful food, which will be supplying life and pleasure 
to millions of persons, for ages after this generation has 
vanished. My recolleticon of Bull is a very pleasant one. 
I visited Concord to hear Julia Ward Howe lecture on 
Kant at the Summer School of Philosophy, making my 
home at the old Hawthorne mansion. Wandering in the 
immediate neighborhood one Sunday afternoon I passed 
Mr. Bull’s house, and fortunately found him in his yard. 
As I always talk with a gardener when I have an oppor- | 
tunity, I asked him about his flowers, and by chance dis- 
covered that we were standing near the original Concord | 
vine. He told me that when he came to this place he | 
found the vine growing in the rich soil near a drain from | 
the kitchen. It had been, he believed, brought from the | 
forest or wild tangle of a neighboring roadside and | 
planted there by his predecessor. He soon noted the ex- 
cellence of the berry, the large size and compactness of | 
the bunches, and the vigor of the vine. He chose the 
finest fruit for seedlings, and by careful selection made 
among hundreds of plants in each generation for a num- 
ber of years, he at length secured the admirable variety 
which enables us to point to a native grape rivaling in | 
aroma and delicacy the famed productions of European 
vineyards. Society will certainly fail to secure the best 
services of its best men so long as it withholds from bene- 
factors like Ephraim Bull, such a large proportion of the | 
advantages and emoluments their patience and acumen 
have created.’’ 





| MEAN barometer, 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1894. 


30.163 
Highest barometer during the month, 24th, 30.860 
Lowest barometer during the m_nth, 15th, 29.489 
Mean temperature, 32.46 
Highest temperature during the month, 18th, 56.5 
Lowest temperature during the month, 25th, 3-5 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 39-53 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 25.41 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, Ist, 6.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 72.4 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 23.17 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow ; inches, 4.31 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.98 inch, from 
8p. m. of the 25th to 6.25 p. m. of the 26th. 

Number of days on which .or inches or more of rain fell, 12. 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 9, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 

Thunder storm on the rgth. 

Hail on the roth. 

Snow on the Ist, 4th,12th, 13th, r4th,15th,16th, 21st, 22d, 25th, 26th. 

Total snowfall, in inches, during the month, 12.9. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground the 15th of month, 1.5. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground at end of month, 3.0 

Sleet on the 12th, 13th, rgth. 

Aurora on the 23d. 

Solar halos on the 24th, 25th. 

Lunar halos, 15th, 28th. 

Note,—A grand auroral display occurred on the evening of the 23d 


| inst. A few minutes before 8 p. m. first noticed a diffused white light 


in the northern sky. At 9 p. m. there was a well defined arch of 12° 


| or 15° elevation; azimuth about 120°; dark below, with a diffused 
| white light above, which continued till 9.45 p. m., when beams or 


streamers of light commenced shooting vertically almost to the zenith. 
This was the beginning of the most gorgeous part of the display. At 
9.50 p. m. waves of crimson and white light tinged with green moved 
rapidly, horizontally, from the east towards the west. At 9.55 p. m. in 
the northeast waves of white light began moving towards the‘zenith, 
and these very bright and conspicuous waves of light rolled up /o the 


| zenith and 12° or 15° deyond, from the whole extent of the arch, and 
| presented a grand sight. At 10.05 p. m. three fourths of the sky were 


covered with the waves of bright light, and presented a magnificent 
spectacle. During the most brilliant part of the display there were 


| large, bright, stationary patches of crimson light in the northeast and 


northwest. The waves subsided at about 10.20 p. m., and by 10.45 

p. m. it had nearly disappeared. The sky was clear; wind brisk from 

the northwest ; temperature 25° at 8 p. m., and 20° at lop. m. Ba- 

rometer rising rapidly ; time used, Eastern. J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


. NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Ir is noted by the Ohio State Journal that Mrs. Myra Bradwell’s 
predecessor in admission to the bar in this country was Miss Arabella 
A. Mansfield, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1869. As for the first 
woman lawyer, she was so very far back that she could not lessen the 
pioneer glories of Mrs. Bradwell and Miss Mansfield. According to 
the State Jvurna/ the first woman lawyer in history was Deborah, wife 
of Lapidoth, a Judge in Israel. In both Greece and Rome women 
pleaded in the forum. In 1638 Margaret Brent, an English woman, 
came to Maryland and succeeded to the business of Lord Baltimore.— 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


—A cherished treasure in the possession of a Chicago man is a 
brief autograph letter written by President Abraham Lincoln in October, 
1861, which reads: “‘ The lady—bearer of this—says she has two sons 
who want to work. Set them at it if possible. Wanting to work is so 
rare a merit that it should be encouraged.” 


—The discovery of several ancient graves containing the remains 


| of men of large stature, by Warren Cowen, in Highland county, Ohio, 


has caused much interest among antiquarians. 


—The wonderful power of the Lick telescope is well illustrated in 
an address made by Professor L. A. Mitchell. He said that the num- 
ber of stars visible to the naked eye on a moonless night is about 7,000. 
By the use of so magnificent an instrument as the Lick telescope the 
number may be increased to 100,000,000. 

—A collection of tools, said to be used by workmen in building the 
Pyramids of Egypt, are on exhibition by a famous Egyptologist. These 
indicate that many tools credited to modern ingenuity were in use when 
Moses was troubling the Pharoahs. 


—Writing in the San Francisco Examiner, a contributor states that 
the largest tree in the world lies broken and petrified at the end of a 
defile in Northwestern Nevada. The tree, the writer further claims, 


| measures 666 feet in length and 60 feet in diameter at the butt. 


160 


—Apple-growers in Tasmania made a determined effort to compete 
in Europeans markets with the apple growers of Canada and New 
England, but have finally abandoned the effort, because of the heavy 
freight charges. The apple growers of North America will always 


have an advantage in the high coloring which the climate gives to their | 


fruit. Australian apples generally have a good flavor, but beauty 
always scores a point.—Meehans’ Monthly. 

—The Chicago 77rtbune says liquor was the cause of 748 murders 
reported in its columns in 1893. 

—Postmasters all over the country have been requested by the De- 
partment to post this conspicuously: “ Don’t mail your letter, or pack- 
age without having your own address written or printed upon the upper 
left-hand corner. This will insure its prompt return to you if not de- 
livered, and will prevent its being sent to and opened at the Dead Let- 
ter Office.”” This grows out of the fact that last month 596,400 pieces 
of mail matter went to the Dead Letter Office.— Philadelphia Traffic. 


of its electors on Prohibition at the ensuing general election for the 
election of members to the Legislature. The form of ballot is as fol- 
lows: Are you in favor of the immediate prohibition by law of the im- 
portation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
in the Dominion of Canada ? 


—The returns of the Ontario Plebiscite vote have been compiled, 
and the vote stands as 19 to 11 in favor of Prohibition. 


of which 194,487 was for Prohibition and 110,757 against, making a 
majority for Prohibition of 83,730. 

—Out of 4,000 liquor-saloons in Brooklyn, about 3,200 are said to 
be mortgaged to brewers. 


—Southwestern North Carolina shelters the most important and 
prosperous band of Indians in the East. They are Cherokees, and the 
band is an incorporated company. Their whole number is a little 
over 1,500, and they inhabit a beautiful mountain region. Although 
they retain their aboriginal features and the strong frames of their 
savage ancestors, they dress in the garments of civilization and follow 
the pursuits of white men. The principal chief is a distinguished- 
looking man and he has three sweet-looking daughters. Old-fashioned 
spinning wheels are still used in the cabins of these Indians.— New 
York Sun. 


—The timber line in the Rocky Mountains runs as low as 9,500 
feet and as high as 12,400. It has been observed that on the south 
slope of Mount McClellan, in Colorado, pines two feet in diameter and 
30 feet high live and increase in size at an elevation of 12,400 feet. 
The winter at that elevation is long, the cold is intense, and the snow 
storms are of terrific violence. 


’ 


—The troubles of “ pastors’ appear to be multitudinous. A writer 
in the Indiana Baptist says: ‘* One preacher was informed by a lady of 
his church that his sermons did her a great deal more good when he 


kept his coat buttoned. One of the trustees told him he looked too stiff | 


and formal that way, and he enjoyed the service more when his coat 
was loose and looked comfortable. The preacher, anxious to please 
all, tried the plan of frequently buttoning and unbuttoning his coat 


during the service ; and then he became unpopular with both of them.” | 


‘nea te a 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. | 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic | 
Labor, the following information is given : | 


FUNDS. 
In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “The Colored People,” William C. 

Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. | 
. _ If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS.”” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo! may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the ouéside with 
name of sender or place from which they are : 
sent. seu 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited | 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 
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| of West Chester. 
| mens, carefully preserved, labeled, and catalogued. 
| given forty years in this undertaking, which is not yet complete. 


| took the work. 


About 58 per | 


cent. of the total vote was polled. The total vote cast was 303,234, | stone is of course final, as he is now in his 8sth year. 








—The Manchester 7imes publishes under the head of ‘‘ The Roll 
of Honor,”’ a list of 82 towns in New Hampshire which are free from 


| the sale of intoxicating beverages. 


—One of the finest private collections of American birds in the 
country is owned by Josiah Hoopes, also a well-known horticulturist, 
His collection numbers some 6,000 stuffed speci- 
Mr. Hoopes has 
Be- 
sides being an authority on horticulture and ornithological matters, Mr. 
Hoopes is also widely known as an expert oologist.—Z xchange. 
[Oology is the science of eggs; with reference to their size, shape, 
color, number, etc. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| THE expected resignation of W. E. Gladstone, as prime minister in the 


—The Legislat f Nova Scotia h ssed a bill to take a vote 
ee ee vee | as the “ Court Circular’’ states, was “ graciously accepted.”’ 


| ommended her to ask the Earl of Rosebery, who has been Minister of 


British Government, was presented to the Queen on the 3d instant, and 
He rec- 


Foreign Affairs, to form a new Cabinet, which she did, and he under- 
He called at Buckingham Palace on the 5th and had 
an interview with the Queen. But few changes in the Cabinet are 
made. Sir William V. Harcourt becomes Government leader in the 
House of Commons, as Lord Rosebery sits in the House of Peers. 
John Morley remains Secretary for Ireland. The retirement of Glad- 


AT this writing the tariff bill has not vet been reported to the U. S. 


| Senate by the sub-committee of the Finance Committee which has had 


it incharge. There are serious disputes among the majority Senators 
over some of the rates of duty, especially sugar. It is now regarded as 


“certain that there will be a duty on both raw and refined sugars. This 


will raise a large revenue, and will help make up the present Treasury 


deficit, which is going on at the rate of 78 millions of dollars a year. 


THE House of Representatives, last week, passed, after two weeks 
of failure for want of a “ voting quorum,” what is known as the “ Bland 
Seigniorage bill.”” This is a peculiar measure. It assumes that the 


| silver bullion which was bought by the United States Government under 
| the Sherman Act, and which is now held in the Treasury as basis for 


the paper currency issued against it, would be worth, if a// coined into 


| dollars, a sum much larger than it cost, and that therefore the differ- 


ence, being the “‘ seigniorage,’’ may be now computed and that amount 
of the bullion should be now coined. The bill will probably revive the 


| silver controversy in the Senate. 


PRESIDENT Cleveland was absent from Washington all of last week, 


| on asmall steamer, with Secretary of State Gresham, gunning in the 


sea-shore waters of Virginia and North Carolina. 
the 6th inst. 
HEAVY rains fell throughout the West and Northwest on the 4th 


and 5th inst. In some places the storm was accompanied by severe 
lightning and thunder. 


GOLD is again being shipped to Europe. One million and a quarter 
went out on the 3d inst. from New York. This is in spite of a large 
“balance of trade”’ in favor of this country. 


They returned on 


EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
** BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
* COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 
| if you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
them, the best painters use them. 
A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal catd and get both free. 


“ JEWETT " (New York). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

““SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“‘ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

* UNION "’ (New York). 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR NERVOUS F EXHAUSTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. Epwin F. Vose, Portland, Maine, says : 
“T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 


I have prescribed it for many of the various | 


forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed | 
to do good.” 


"NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly | 
Meeting’ s Visiting Committee expects to attend 
West Philadelphia Meeting, on First-day morn- 


ing, Third month 11. 
I. H. Hrciporn, Clerk. 





*.* A Conference, under the care of Concord | 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Providence Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Third month 18, 1894, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited to be present. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* Any Young Friends’ Associations, or 
organizations of like purpose, which have not 
received a communication from the Philadelphia 
Association, in relation to a General Meeting in 
Fourth month, will please send at once the 
names and addresses of their officers to A. J. 
Ferris, 3305 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and housekeepers generally, will be 
held under the care of “the Committee on 
Education and Schools of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,”’ on Seventh-day, Third month 17, | 
1894, in Race Street meeting-house, at 10 a m. 

Subject: “ Thrift in Housekeeping.” All 
interested are invited to attend and participate. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 

*.* The Burlington First-day School Union 
will meet at Trenton, Seventh-day, Third month 
10, at ro a.m. All interested workers are cor- 
dially invited. 

rr 


ef" 


Wm. WALTON, 


Gaxtee T. Biact, \ Clerks. 


¥ 


*.* Lecture, “A Trip to the Home of the 
Poets, or A Literary Ramble around Boston,” 
by Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester State 
Normal School, to be given before the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard 
avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third month 23, 
1894, at 8 o'clock. 
‘ Jos. F. ScuLL, President. 
= *,* The members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia living in West Philadel- 
phia, and all others interested in the attendance 
of Friends’ meetings are cordially invited (with 
their families) to attend a social meeting to be 
held in West Philadelphia meeting-house, corner 
35th street and Lancaster avenue, on Sixth day, 
‘Third month 9, from 7. 30 | to > 9 ).30 p- m. 
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EUNCLE SAM'S Mail Bag 


$ ces everywhere and will bring you 
; for the asking a liberal trial RO: of 


SILVER 





POLISH 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike any other. KS 
It’s absolutely harmless. Send address to ,¢ 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York. 
us post-paid, Bex — 
we sold everywhere. »& 
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*,.* Quarterly meetings in Third month will 
| occur as follows : 
8. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
12. Baltimore, Park avenue, Baltimore. 
| 15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


| 


~ Get Macbeth’s s “ “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
Sane ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 





*,* First day evening meetings during Third 
month in Philadelphia are held at 17th street 
| and Girard avenue at 7.30 o'clock. 


| 
| 





»* First day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows: 
10. Burlington, N. J. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


_ 31. Haddonfie a light is lost in the fog? 
inc bamein Be willing to pay a little more, 
$12.00 to $35.00 ueabene al eae __ Pittsburgh, © Gao. A. Macastn Co 


thot the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 
A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
a opportunity for oe employment. 


| Ibu hours may 


used to antage. B. F. 
SON & CO., Lith and ‘Main St, Richmond, Va. 
ILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, st COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


| 
oe | 
WARRANTS sessu.counrnaseucon etry 


’ , H. F. NEWHALL neg Ea.G ee 
“YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. Drexel Bulld’s, » Capital, $1,060,008. 


Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000, 


97 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments- 
J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


| 

















‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SvuRpuyus of over Two and a HatF Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
| AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
| INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 








RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC.” 
nan rok and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; , View Reeipens, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Paysidens and poe 
8 wine 2} Mamnges of Im Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROO ;. Trust Officer, 
; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON 
VID G. ALSOP. 


Assistant Actuary, DA 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


“GIRARD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T Fag U ST CO ‘ 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 











OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


sense aan 
<FRINGHAM MORRI JOHN B. GARRE SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
N. BUR con ~ —_— WILLIAM H EN, FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
Sun A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER Bl PHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 
3ENJAMIN W. RICHA WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. e 
[HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Co a, issues its registered Debe e Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 





the Com option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
sble aun y. This Company receives deposits, — by check. 
DIRECTORS . 
Pnilip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Themes Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
| avid Scull, Isaac H, Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
*rancls R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
aseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


RESU LTS 


To manufacture Fertilizers that will 
produce big rusults has been our aim 


for twenty-five years. The effect of 


such policy on our sales has been very | 
This year’s business will be | 
No better | 


apparent. 
double that of last year. 
proof that our goods are producing big 
crops is needed than this. Our com- 
plete facilities and twenty-five years’ 
experience enable us to make the guar- 
antee found in our circulars. It won't 
do for any progressive farmer not to be 
among the thousands who will use our 
Fertilizers this Spring. 

Send for full descriptive circular and 
testimonials. 


|.P. THOMAS & SON CO. 
Philadelphia. 


E. P. Noll & Company, 
MAP PUBLISHERS. 


= and Pocket Maps, Atlases, Globes, oo 

te, Libr Map Rollers, suitable for lleges, 
School raries, Offices, Travelers. Descriptive 
Catalogue free 


17 N. SIXTH ST., PHILAD’A. 


scot THE MOON 


Trees, Shrabe, Vines, 
Your and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free 
THE WM. H. MOON Co., es 
Morrisville, Pa 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s-—— 


‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


| MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
| the largest Establishment in America devoted 
| exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear 
| Gloves, House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
, Ready- Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
cana bs-aretilialertnsteen-arfaien 
| furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusua! 


_ | inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


| the largest to be found in the American market 


ocean are guaranteed to be uniform); | 
[eplew sadleehinma Aas aeitesl git 


Head: 


TREES rinive = 








LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for March. 


Sow ASPARAGUS SEED, BEET SEED, CELERY, CREss, 
LETTUCE, MUSTARD, PARSNIPS, PEas, RADISHEs, 
ao BARB, SAGER, and TURNIPS. Sow CABBAGE SEED 

n a Sheltered place if not already = @ hot-bed. 
Aten’ CAULIFLOWER under glass. Prepare Com- 
post for hot-beds. Plant ASPARAGUS Roots. Trans- 
plant Lertuce. Attend to MusHRoom beds. Put 
out ONTON sets. Plant EarLy PotatTogs and Rav- 
BARB Roots. 

The above directions are dependent on the 
weather being favorable. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos. 21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


What a wonderful thing is a live cane 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same. 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


i, Seen G 
r success 
UnPEDS S FARM A ANNUAL @ 
| abou Be 


Leading America 
Sree for the asking if 3 you 


plant seeds, 5 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia. x 


quarters for Pear, “Plum, ‘Apple, Nut, and all other 
Trees of the best. 
and Choice Small Fruits. 
ou will be interested | bo Bi 
one 
C. Rogers, Manager. 


Also the finest and best Strawberries, 


HE ROG RS NURSERY co., 
Box Toe Moorestown, NJ. 





Vick’s Seeds. 


SEND FOR VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


containing descriptions of all the latest novelties in flower and vege- 
table seeds and plants for the garden and green-house. 


Vick’s Floral Guide is the leading floral paper of the United 


States. 


Send for sample copy, free. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


aes been planted Oy the most critical 
and will save you ONO! 


This i the year fo ECON 


the best only 


ing New and Old 
cGipsons in cultivating, is 
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FLAVORING, 


rowers for over half a century 
MY IN 1 if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Grewsbouse. 


Y IN a GARDEN. 


Send two a ~ for atta 2My.! CALES 


me garden 
iB GROWER'S MANUAL explains how it is 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 


7 and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ee 


ry. See, Paes wo rete Gee we 


and make money tt 
and BULBS. leche dat 
y Y= plates on cover, 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 ane Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


. Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 


especially for unity use. 


, 80z., pints, and quarts 


If your storekeeper a not keep them 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, - 


— Penna. 





